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MILTON AND HIS POETRY 

(SUMMARY OF THE PROSE PART) 


The Reformation Y\ork in England was earned out by people 
of conservative temper, hence no catastiophic changes were made m 
religious matters when the Papacy was rejected The continuity* 
of religions tradition was preserved as far as possible There werej 
two parties in England at that time -those who were opposed to 
change, and those who wanted to deal a death-blow to Catholicism — 
while the majoritj' were in favour of a moderate polity Those who 
belonged to the second party were the precursors QLFdritauism 

Elements of discord, which were present in chinch and country, 
were hold in check for some timo owing to certain public events 
—e g, the struggle with Rome and Spam —when people gave up 
their private contentions, and made a common cause Elizabeth 
tried her best to stop the progress of Puritanism, but she failed 
However at the close of her reign conditions gave hope of lasting 
peace 

But these weie thwarted when, on account of a quarrel on church 
questions which broke out between the Puritans and James I, some 
three hundred clergymen were expelled from their livings James 
and his son, Ciiarles I, made persistent efforts to kill the Puritan 
spirit, but that spirit continued to spread among the Commoners 
and tibe middle classes of people The licentiousness of the Court 
and the aristocraev grbcatly stengtfaened the moral ideals of Puritan- 
ism, and gave i t a national -colour Puritanism became political 
because religious rfuestions became closely intertwined with 
questions of secular’ Grovernment The Puritans put faith only in 
the power of God and the supremacy of His law, abd stoutly resisted 
the undue claims of the Stuarts, The Stuarts’ notion of kingship 
(the divine right)— the tyranny of Charley -and the repressive 
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policy ot A-iolibishop ]L.aiid led manj people, vvho had no sympatlij 
with the* Puritans, to loin them n opposing a despotic king .ind a 
‘ dictatorial ’ church The Puritans thus emerged at a time when 
the liberties of the English people \%ore setnmslv endangered, and 
they rendered valuable service to the llngl'ind of their own day as ^ 
well as to the su'ccceding generations 

Puritanism produced ^ast and far-reaching changes in the tem- 
per of English society It evoKed a noblo but stern and hard 
type of character, and occupied people's attention with the most 
narrowly religious aspects of man’s conduct, aims, .ind destiny, 
and, in consequence, was averse to art, science, hum.ino culture etc 
Thus, amid much that was good it had a tendency tow.irds fanatic- 
ism, moroseness and gloom Piirit.inism regarded .til C‘'rthl> things 
as “vain and fleeting shows" and it was thus fatal to art and harm- 
ful to literature The literature which it produced bore the distinct 
impress of its limitations— c ij , bhakespeare's drama deals in the 
spirit of the largest^ tolerance with human life, but it has little 
reference “ to anything that inaj he beyond it iii the sphere of the 
unseen,” Banyan tolls us about the trials and temptations of this 
world, while Milton’s Paradise Lost attempts to " justify the ways 
of God to men ’’ 

» 

f “England, alone ot European nations, receued the influences 
ot both Benaissanco and Reformation simultaneously ” The two 
mosements had a oommou origin, yet, in spite of that, the spirit ot 
,,the Revival of Learning came into conflict with the spirit of the Rc- 
Mormatiou when religion began to separate itself from Jinjjiano 
culture, uul mce nci so, until the rupture was complete ' 

j Milton has been spoken of as “ not only the highest, but the 
^completest type of Puritanism’’ He was born when * Puritan- 
ism began to evercise a direct poivei over English politics and 
English religion , he died when its effort to mould them into its 
own shape was over, and when it had again sunk into one of the 
many influences to which (the English) owe their oharacter” 
Milton and his work can bo properly understood by the rocogiiition 
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of these facts and the intimate relations between him and the 
public movements of his time 

II 

Though a Londoner by birth, John Milton came of an Oxford- 
shire yeomen stock His father was a prosperous scrivener Milton 
was born on Decembe r 9, 1G08, j it his father’s house in Bread Street, 
Cbeapside. 

Althougli he had leanings towards Puiitanism, Milton’s father 
was not averse to literature and art The poet was, therefore, 
brought up in an atmosphere of liberal culture and refinement He 
grew up a wonderfully beautiful boy. Milton transferred • his own 
experiences to his dramatic characters, and the words he put on 
the Ups of Christ in Paradise Regained (I 201-207 ) were due to his 
own experiences as a child 

Milton was educated privately by an excellent tutor, Thomas 
Young, and then sent to St Paul’s School From the beginning he 
devoted himself with whole-hearted enthusiasm to his studies, and 
laid the foundation of his immense learning and of that complaint 
of the eyes winch resulted in blindness “He acq^uired a proficiency 
in various languages’’ -Latin, Greek, French, Hebrew, and English. 

While a school boy Milton tried his hand at writing verses, 
but his first attempts gave no unusual promise Perhaps the most 
interesting thing about his paraphrase of Psalm 136 is the fact 
that in some lines “ he touches the plain simplicity of the original 
poem with ideas derived from classical Mythology and'q,uito foreign 
to the temper of the Hebrew mind ’’—a sign of the union of the 
Hebraic and the classical which was afterwards a marked feature of 
his work. 

Milton entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, took the B A. 
Degree in 1629, and became a Master of Arts in 1632 His College 
life was not altogether pleasant— in fact he never loved Cambridge 
He had to leave Cambridge for a time on account of a trouble be- 
tween him and his College tutor, but he returned after a short time. 
His College companions called him “ the Lady ’’ on account of his 
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fair complexion and personal beantT, and the puritv of liis life md 
'conversation. The nickname displeased Milton as r eflecting npon 
‘his manliness, but he showed his manliness" by In mg modestlj and 
'temperately" His Lyoidas is of autobiogiaphical interest in that 
^ it tells us something about Ins life at Cambiidge. , 

Milton wrote some poems at College but most of tlieni are of 
an occasional character and rather slight, in geiieial immature, and 
sometimes even clumsy, in expression, but they gi\e promise of his 
future greatness Among these the ode ‘‘ On the Morning oi 
Christ’s Nativity," which was written in lG2n, stands out supreme 
It has been called one of the very finest odes in tho langnago, hut 
the implied praise is excessive The piece is imperfect It is i iig> 
ged in metre and unequal in style and is often marred by conceits 
But in spite of its faults it is “ a great poem, vigorous in tlionght 
and language," often indeed splendid in diction, and oocasionally 
even rising into that grand manner which was to bo one of the out- 
standing qualities of Milton’s mature work The poet enriches 
his subject with his learning, md arranges his materials with great 
skill The poem IS an “organic whole," and shows “tint already 
Milton was a conscientious and painstaking poetic artist ’* 

The poem testifies to the sobriety of the poet’s temper and to 
Ills interest in religious things Yet it docs not furcsliadov his 
later Puritanism Its curious blending oi Christian thought and 
^lassical imagerv and ideas is due to the spirit of tho ifenaissancc 
two great influences which were to fashion ins poetic powers 
^’^eri. the influence pL-Cja ssicism and the inflin>n>»o „f l>nritanism^ 
The Hebraic zeal for righteousness in Milton was combined with a 
true Hellenic feeling for beauty and lo\eof knowledge! These were 
present in his poetry in very different proportions at different 
stages of his career, hut he started with the Hellene Yet in his 
sonnet “ On his having Twentv-tbree ’’ which is “ one of the most 
solemn and beautifnl pieces of personal writing in English poetry," 
the Hebrew or Puritan note is distinctly struck This sonnet mark- 
ed the close of his College career, and Jie entered life in a smrit 
of self-dedication 
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III 

M iltou s fatlici* had designed that he should enter the church,' 
hut being dissatisfied with the ecclesiasticism of his time, Milton 
saw that it was impossible lor him to enter the church He next 

***' •r**. 

thought of ^a^biit only to -^tve it up Pitially he determined 
to devote himself to study, self-culture, and poetry because he 
confidently believed that poetrj' was his true calling. In this he 
had the full support of his father. 

Milton spent six years of scholarly seclusion— Julv 1G32 to April 
lG38-at Horton 111 Buckinghamshire where his father had bought 
a country house, and devoted hims^f with matchless persistence 
and single-heartedness to self-preparation for his future work He 
studied history and all that was best in modern and ancient litera- 
tures , and his Icaining was as wide as it was accurate His learning, 
according to Hartley Coleridge, was amalgamated and consnbstanti* 
ated with lus native thought, but he did not employ it in a pedantic 
spirit, although ho paid'^ little regard to the ignorance of the 
average reader When his learning was fired by the imagination, 
it poured out profusely into his verse 

The * Horton period ’ was a time of production also The list of 
the poems he wrote during this period opens with the sonnet 
— To The litqhtingalc (1032), which possesses both grace and charm 
In 1G33 he wrote L’/lIlcyio and If Pcnseio?o Though each of these 
poems IS complete in itself, they are wrought as studies in contrast. 
Nature, ait, and human life are loterpieted in them as they are 
seen in the moods of gladness and pensive melancholy Two ideal 
days are represented the ideal day of a gay youth and that of a 
soiioiis minded yonngmaii Though both pictures are painted with 
^aljanddnmOnt to -the prevailing mood, still it is easily perceived 
that If Fenset oso is more after Milton’s mind than the other The 
i two poems are singularly pure and noble in spirit There is much 
that is anti-Piiritan in both of them —(eg in L’Allegt o the echoes of 
} romance, the dancing and lustic sports, and the references to the 
play-house, and in If Peiisci oso the love of pagan learning, enjoy- 
ment furnished by the beauty of the dim aisles of the cathedral, the 
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Milbon wrote the poem heeping in view the conditions of his 
time Oomns .intl his crew lepiesent the license of Oharles's Court 
and fashionable societv, and the lady and hei brothers represent the 
types of sobriety and temperance of the true religious life. In the 
brothers we may see Milton’s l.irge, geneious, humane, and deeply 
religious ideal of Puritanism The Hellenic and the Hebraic ele- 
ments are now beginning to change their relative pioportinns, the 
form IS Hellenic, but the matter and purpose show the growth of 
his Hebraism 

Comns lends a fresh interest it we keep the personal aspe cts 
of it in mind The principal actors in it nere the Earl’s children, 
and Lawes, and the charming compliments which the poet cleverly 
pajs have an interest of their own if the personal aspects of the 
poem are t ikon into consideration. 

After writing “Comus” Milton give up writing poetrj for 
sometime, and determined to write some grand poem which should 
make him immortal. But insptfce of his determination not to write 
anything till Itis ** m ellowin g 3 ear” had come, a sudden occasion 
obliged him to wiite Ljcidas 

Among Milton's companions at Christ’s College had been an ^ 
amiable younginan, named Edward King, who had a brilliant College 
careei, and was popular with all who knew him He prepared td 
enter the Church, but Fate willed otherwise In 1C37 be sailed 
from Chester Bay to visit relatives in Ireland, bat the ship sank, 
and King perished His death was a sad shock to his fiiends who 
perpetuated Ins memorj'' in a book of memorial icrscs Milton 
contributed Lycidas to it 

Lycidas^a pas'tonil elegj' .and is directly connected with the 
Kcnaissance audits classicism JVIilton, follows closely the lines of 
Greek pastoral elegy in adopting the convention of a lamenting 
shepherd, the bucolic tone and manner and all other pastoral 
details of the academic form Johnson flnds faults with the poem 
for its want of nature and truth but he does not make any allowance 
for the tastes of Milton’s age which consisted of classically trained 
readers Masson says, "Through the guise of all the pastoral 
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circumstances and imagery there is a studious representation of the 
facts of King's brief life and Ms accidental death, and of Milton's 
regard for him, and academic intimacy with him- * 

Like " Comns ' Lt/cidas is the vchicio of a religious and ethical 
spirit which is foreign to the art and learning of the Renaissance. 
In Lycidas Milton is definitely Puritan His militant and ecclesi- 
astical Puritanism is clearly seen in the passage of denunciatioa 
spoken by St Peter Critics say that this fierce attack upon the 
clergy of the time is not consistent with the body of the monody, 
and that it is fatal to unity of feeling -nd tone But cren if it 
be ont of place it has an antobiographical intere->t. To understand 
the significance of the dcnnociation we must remember the events 
which had brought about a change in Milton’s mind— the encroach- 
ments made by the king and his connsettors upon the constitutional 
and religions liberties of the people, the king's absolutism and his 
leanings towards Catholicism, and Land's rigid determination to 
establish nniformity of poblic ritual Sucli \ras the state of things 
when Milton wrote Ly'idas. and he denounced the clorgt becaneo 
his soul was filled with burntug indignation 

Lycidas marks the close of Milton's fir-jt period of poetic pro- 
duction. We can trace in the poems ho wrote at Horton the 
‘ gradual movements of his mind towards Puritanism Each one of 
his poems written at Horton shows him a dificrent roan as regards 
his temper and attitude to life. “ Nothing of the lle.aaissancp i' 
left now but its learning and its art ’ But we must remember iha^i 
Milton became a Puritan without ceasing to be a humanist 

IV 

In 1638 Milton started for a tre- npon the continent. He went 
first to Paris, thence to Nice. Geaaa and Florence, passing throng'n 
Leghorn and Pisa In Florence e,- .sSociatod with men of rank and 
learning. Then he went to Ko..e, enjoying the antiquities of the 
city and the society of men prominent in literature and scholarship. 
Then he pushed on to Naples, hut eould not visit .Athens because the 
political and religious struggles at home compelled |him to tetera 
to Eagland. He spent two months in Rome and Florence each, and 
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time being by writing {i.impb1cti<. so he beciime in active and in- 
flnciitia! prose-writer ind controxersialist setting aside liia poetic 
designs tor the time being. 

In 1G43 Milton married Mary Powell, a “common place and 
rather giddv girl." This was a step taken without forethought and 
consequently domestic troubles arose Their tempers wore different, 
and Mrs. Milton camd of \ cavalier tamilj Misnndcrstandings 
atonce arose, and his wife went to her pirciiLs promising to retnrn 
by Michaelmas bnt hot ovorstaynl brought ihont a rupture between 
the two Ncconclliation, however, took place between them 
and 111 IG43 Mrs Milton returned to hot husband’s homo Milton 
had the scene of the reconoillation before k is mind when he wrote 
in Paradise Lost {X, 937 .) of the reconciliation of .Vdam and R\c 

The rennion was not a \ery happj one That there liad been 
faults on both sides must be admitted Milton possessed magna- 
nimity in no small measure, and the fact that UT 1G4C he took the 
impoverished Powells into his honsohold, goes to his credit He 
had a big familv now, including among others, his father, and three 
children, Anne, hlary, and Deborali His father died in 1G47 and 
his wife in IG53 

Snell was MiUon’s private life when, before IGll and lOlo, he 
was writing his pamphlets on Church Government “ Areopagitica *’ 
and his tractates on education an i divorce works which throw 
lighten his personality ,and aims These prose writings (with the 
exceptiOD'of “ Areopagitica") arc full of the spirit of partisanship, 
bitterness and gross personal abn«c Milton himself confessed 
that they were the work of his “left hand,’ and their stvle 
IS conseqnentlv invohod cumbrous and heavy. Bnt tliev are all 
marked by “noble earnestness, passionate intensity of feeling and 
bursts of splendid eloquence," thongh their issues have to daj little 
more tlian historical interest, Milton was moved to write the 
“ Areopagitica” in defence of freedom af tlmncht and an unlicensed 
Press because in IfrlS the Government forbade the reprinting, pub- 
lication and importation of unlicensed publications Mr Slopford 
Brooke says in regard to the “Areopagitica." its defence of books. 
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and the freedom of bookSi will last as long as there are writers and 
readers of books ” The Areopagitica differs from Milton’s other 
prose writings in the permanence of its interest, still it is at one 
with them in its inspiration and purpose in s, liberty Milton 
perceived that there were three species of liberty— religiors, 
domestic, and civil His pamphlets on Church Government in which 
he took the side of the radicals were his contributions to the cause 
of religious liberty He did not touch civil liberty because the 
magistrates were trying hard to obtain it According to him 
domestic liberty involved “ three material questions— the ^condi- 
tions of the conjugal tie, the education of children, and the free 
publication of thoughts ” Milton’s tract on education is based upon 
the principle that a propei training in virtne is “ the onlv genuine 
source of political and individual liberty " In his four tractates 
on divorce he boldly attacks the doctrine of the indissolubility of 
marriage-bond, and maintains that it can justly be dissolved for 
“ indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind ” Though many 
of his friends objected to his ideas still Milton had the moral 
courage to enunciate them He held that men were superior to 
women, and Ins ideal of marriage and its responsibilities was singu- 
larly high and pure 

In 1615 Land was executed The same year the Rovalists were 

defeated in the battle of Naseby Cliailes fled to Scotland, but 

was beheaded m 1619 After him a Commonwealth was established, 

and in 1633 Cromwell was made Lord Protector At first Miltbn 

held aloof fiom the distracting conflicts, but the execution of the 

king turned his energies towards public affairs He published a 

pamphlet entitled “ The Tenure of Hings an^ Magistrates ” to 

justify the army in Charles’s trial and death The publication 

/rew the attention of the authorities to its writer, and he was a p-'’ 

✓ 

pointed Latin Secretary to the Committee for Foreign Affairs The 
publication entitled “ Eikon BasiliLe,” the Portraiture of his sacred 
Majesty in Ins solitude and sufferings, which was said to have been 
written by Charles but now believed to have been written by a Dr. 
Gaiiden, stimulated popular feeling in favour of Charles I , and 
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Milton replied to tins in Ins “ Bikon oklnstes '* In 1031 apppired 
the "Defensio pro Pojnilo Anglicttno” (Defence of the English 
people) in answer to the attacks upon the Common wealth made by 
a famous Dutch Scholar, Salmasius This prosohed a rejoinder 
in J652 containing many scurrilous accusations against Milton him* 
self To this Milton replied in his '• Defensio Soennda ” (Second 
Defence), in which he supports the Protectorate, and relates the 
particulars about his own early life and conduct. The pamphlet 
possesses great biographical interest These productions made 
him famous as a controversialist and writer of Latin prose through- 
out the educated circles of Europe ^[tis-often ragarded„ns pan- 
dosical that a staunch -.champion of freedom like Milton should have 
supported the 'despotic rule of 'Cromwell But his position can be 
justified when it is considered in connection with the practical 
conditions of his tune According to Macaulaj', Milton’s “choice 
lay not between Cromwell and libertv, but between Cromwell anil 
the Stuarts" Comparing the events of the protectorate with those 
of the succeeding thirty years, it can be said that Milton chose 
well Besides he did not identify himself with ani particular sys- 
tem or party , in fact ho “ outgrew them all, and became a sect and 
a party b\ himself " 

III the midst of those acthities a dreadful calamity had fallen 
upon Milton: he became blind Tlisejeshad always been weak, 
bnt he kept up his studies strenuousir Tn IG50 he Iind lost sight 
of the left oyo entirely, and was now warned hj the doctor to desist 
absolutely, from readirig and wiiting Bnt he had just undertaken 
his “ Defence of the "English Peopl ' ’ and this he rmislicd at the 
cost of the remaining eye, find becimc totally blind in 1G33 

There are many passages in MiP I’s writings in which ho refers 
to his blindness, “ and these aie all toiiohuig and impressive as the 
expressions, now of simple sorrow over his forlorn state, now of 
resignation to the Divine will, now again, as Mr Masson has pnt 
It, of a proud conviction that God, in blinding his bodilj eves, had 
meant to enlarge and clear lus inner Msion, and make him one of the 
world’s truest seers and prophets ’’ 
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In IGoG Milton wns nnirit'd to Calhaiine Woodcock The union 
was a happ^ one but his \Mfe died alter fifteen months. He conti- 
nued U> be a p.\niphloteer and controvcrMalist till 1600, the last 
production of his “ left h.uid " bciupt his “ Ready and Easj waj' to 
Rstsblish a Free Coiniiionweslth ’ This appeared onl^ two months 
before the proclamation of Charles 11 ns King 

The end of the Commonwealth marked the close of Milton's 
actiMties as prose-writer and public servant This long chapter 
of his life IS full of biographical interest Ho cannot bo blamed for 
leaMug pine liturnture for polemical .writings because he had to 
answer the nuperatno call of diiti He had long cherished the 
ambition of producing sumo great work, jet during the time while 
his genius w is in its verj prime that task remained untouched 
The only thing ho wrote in the wav of poeti v during this time was 
a score oi so of sonne t s 

V 

The return of the Stuarts was fatal to Puritanism and its ideals 
The new King was a shameless libertine and his Court was the most 
shameless ever known in England Infidclitj and profligacy were 
the accepted inirKsof genteel society , decency and moderation 
were nt nn end According to Mr Pattison, Restoration was a moral 
catastrophe The heroic age of England passed away in a single 
day 

To Milton the Restoration was full of the element of personal 
danger because ho had given the Royalists serious cause for hatred. 
Within a few day s of the letiirn of Charles II , Milton fled from his 
bouse and took refuge with a friend in Bartholomew Close In June 
1G60 his bonks against the late kmc were burnt, and a little later 
he himself was arrested and placed in custody. But he was released 
shortly after w.irds It is said that his release was duo to personal 
influences and his own blindness, but the fact seems to be that Ins 
escape was chiefly due to his comparative insignificance as a poli- 
tical force Yet the Restoration resulted'-in the loss of his wealth 
and things were made worse by the Great Fire of 1666 which 
destroyed his house in Bread Street These were now added to bis 
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other troubles the petty domcstjc miseries ~ his bitter disippoiut- 
mentou account ot the political failure ul Puntaiiisni — Ins pas* 
sionato sorrow o\oi the ruin of hia hopes for his counter. 

In 1661 Milton settled in Artillery Walk, Burnhiil Fields In 1663 
he had married fiis thitilji jfo, Elismhath MiiibhiiU, a capable woman 
and an admirable housekeeper The marriage was a happr one 
from the point of view of domestic happiness, but husband and wife 
had no lutellcctunl interests in common. That Milton regarded 
woman as inferioc to man does not prove that he despised or thoiip;ht 
contemptuously of womanhood On the contrary (as in “ Comus '*) 
ho liad the highest reverence and love for women, lii “ Paradise 
Lost "the supremacy of Adam o\cr E\els emphasized with the 
nobility and moral beauty of Eve's character (Mdo M's testimony 
to womanhood in Par Lost XII , 546-350). It has been suggested 
that in portraying Eve Milton took his w’lfo ns a model This may 
bo true from the point of view of her (tunlities of mind and heart 
but not physically, because Milton noser saw his wife. 


Unfortunately Milton’s daughters were .bard- and iindiitlfnl 
and this was the chief cause of the domestic sorrow which still made 
his declining years unpleasant, Tliey had no sympathy for him iii 
bis anUction, and rebelliouslv grumbled when he wanted them to 


yead and write for him But the fault was not altogether theirs, 
because Milton was stern and exacting, and had neglected their 
education. That they should base grown restive when reqiiireil 
toreadinflveorsixlanguagea, of which they know nothing, is not 
at all surprising. But all allowances made their behaviour was 
unnatural and cruel. The domestic quarrels increased till the girls ' 
left their father's home to earn their living on their account. These 
painful domestic details are necessary to be borne in mind in order 
to understand completely the circumstances of Milton's life at the 
time when his greatest work was begun. 


Ir-Miltou, a.usl.t6., lumlhslp, h,H tr.c„I,-„otablr 

0,m,k Stan..,, .,4 Thom,. Bteooa-d,4 th. „oe4C„l tor It, m 
We loore too. to. Coed, oho.,, h„ po™„., ^ 

,«.r. Ho lod , rer, „„pIo o„d ,olet hie The poehc .d,p.r.t.en i 
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visited him very lltfally. Sometimes he could not make a single line 
during the whole night, at other times the verses came readily 
flowing fast and freely. “ None can lead “ Paradise Lost " without 
wonder at the tuluess of creative power which must have made him 
happy,” , it is remarkable that private miseries and the evils of the 
world were powerless to destroy his thought and imagination 

As early as 1G37 Milton had confided to Charles Diodati that he 
was preparing for the accomplishment of a great poetic task which 
ho had set for himself The journey to Italy wis Qge<jnore.jstage in 
this necessarr preparation, his consciousness grew daily that he 
might perhaps leave something imperishable Meanwhile lie was 
casting about for a theme In a manuscript note-book there is a 
list of iiinetj'-nine different subjects, out of which sixty-one 
are scriptural, the remaining being taken from the legendary 
history of Britain For a time his interest giavitated strongly 
toward the romantic subject of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Bound Table, but before long he set aside the idea of an heroic 
poem and chose the Fall o/ Man That Milton attached much im> 
lortance to this subject appears from the four drafts written 
lefore 1642 (Fide i/oui Text book pp 150-152 for the last of them). 
[b appears that he conceived his subject in the form of a drama, 
)ut gave it up because it was not consistent with his original 
Intention to write an epic poem In " Paradise Lost " (IX , 13-47) 
Milton speaks of his reasons for selecting a sacred, instead of a 
mmantic theme, and the entire passage is full of biographical in- 
terest The full description of the romantic machinery and detail 
Ls a capital illustration of Milton’s digressive habit and delight 
in drawing upon his stores of learning To one of his temper, who 
tiad faught for the cause of God and righteousness and had seen 
ihat cause unsuccessful, it would have been impious to waste his 
remaining strength in writing petty verses about the amours and 
idventures of the fabled heioes of King Arthur’s Court, and human 
stnwasthe subject upon which he flxed his mind So he sang “Of 
nan’s first disobedience,” and set to “ justify the w.ays of God.” 
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“ The experiences of tbnt long intcrv.il duung winch the poc^lc 
vein h.td seemed to be oxhnnsted counted onncmonsly in the mtihing 
of Paradise Lost ” This is n point which roust be remembered, 
Critics regret that the Milton of “ Paradise Lost " is nob the Milton 
of “ II Penseroao," of “ Comiis,*' of “ Lycldas ” , and that his contro- 
versial prose writings and preoccupation with public nUnirs injnre 
the pure artist in him. It is true that the fri'shness ami bloom of his 
earlier work are to some extent lachins m that of the later period, 
but meanwhile tho poet has gamed by his contict vuth life “in 
depth, range, moral grasp, and the peculiar povor vhich was 
to ooablc him to soar to the heights of his “ groat argument," Had 
he never passed through the long jears of struggle, “Paradise 
Lost ” would not have heeii the poem we possess to dav 


Ibis thought that Milton started writing ‘ I’aradise Losf’in 
1658, Bub it was only when the tronhlos connected with the Restora- 
tion were over that ho was able to take up lus task in nglit earnest. 
Probably the first draft of the poem was finished about 1603, and 
tho revised and perfected mnnoscriptm 1605, It was passed bv 
the official licenser of religions hteiaturo In 1060, and pnhiishcd m 
tho next year Jlilton received only I0€ for llio honk That “ Para- 
dise Lost” should appear at a time when the filthy comedies of tho 
Restoration playwrights were befonling the stage, is a f.iefc in the 
external history of tho poem which should bo rememliered 


“ Paradise Lost ” is, then, substantial!) (he work of the earlv 
years of the Restoration, when among tho English people at largo 
there were “ a weakening of the moral fibre, and a dcclino in tho 
old heroic temper of faith and idealism ’’ In reading the ponni tho 
conditions, personal and national, should ho borne in mind 


The opening lines are enough to moKo one realise the profoundly 
religions spirit by which tho poem is animated thronghont The 
ptMhraofbeslnniiig,!, cpio poom bj invoking th, Mn».. whioU 
MOOS out ol obeliel m poetic inspiration, hod dogonoratod into mem 
podontio tomoht,. In Milton', bond, it „„oo mom oo,„mo, U, 
orngmol life ond mcniiiB Ho doe, not .pp.., „„,pm,pp' 

otomotypod B 0 dd«^ bnt tntno motood to tb. Honvonlv Mmm lor 
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instruction and support His sublime exordium is an invocation 
both religious and poetic 

The opening lines contain the invocation, and also, in epic fashion, 
announce the thooie The subject is so treated as to become uni- 
veraahsed ; tho Tragedy of Eden is conceived as the tragedy of the 
whole human race ; tho poem describes tho perpetual conflict bet- 
vfcen God and Satan alike throughout history and in the soul of each 
individual ram. He wrote of the early stages in the eternal 
couQict with the recent events in England in mind In describing 
the debate in tho infernal council in Book II of Paradise Lost it is 
evident that while writing of the overthrow of the Puritan cause 
111 mind, Milton also portrays tho forces of evil which spread Saton’s 
kingdom— brutality, unmoralised culture. Godless wealth, and 
Godless stale craft and ambition, which arc represented by Moloch, 
Belial, Mammon, and Beelzebub respectively. In order to make the 
contrast pointed, Milton introduces the Seraph Abdicl, which re- 
presents tho unbending Puritan of Milton’s time, and the faithful 
and righteous man of all times and places 

Not only in tho thoino, but also by the use of “historical anticipa- 
tion,’ does Milton's poem reach out beyond tho limits of its nominal 
subject. He incorporates matter which lies far outside the story 
of Eden and tho Fall ; c.p Adam foresees the corruption of the world 
duo to his sin till the time of tho Great Flood, and Michael gives 
the history of the mankind till tho coming of the Saviour and the 
work of Redemption Though tho text is the loss of Paradise, tho 
closing emphasis is on the triumph of good The poet links his 
universal theme with ithe question of individual conduct and des- 
tiny, and teaches tho great lesson “ that happiness on earth consists 
in willing dependence on God’s power, trust in His goodness, obe- 
dicnco to His will.” 

Along with the subject-matter and spirit of the poem, Paradise 
Lost has to be studied as a work of art It belongs in plan and struc- 
ture to tho “ epic ” kind of poetry. Milton was indebted to the 
great epics of classical antiquity for various details— ” incidents, 
metaphors, similios, turns of speech”— to the Bible and the Greek 

H-2 
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dramaMstSt Ariosto, Tasso, and Sponsor Though he borrowed 
freely, ho made what he borrowed his own. 

Milton was thronghont a child atonco of the Kcformation and 
the Renaissance, but in his case the Puritan did not destroy the 
humanist He added the Hellento love of knowledge and boauty to 
the Hebraic zeal for righteousness, and it is incorrect to say that 
;he was “ the greatest exponent of Puritanism in English literature.*' 

' “ Paradise Lost ” is neither easy nor uniformly interesting read- 

jing. The stylo is often extremely involved, the poem is full of 
jollipses, inversions, and Latinisms, and there are many tedious 
jtheological and philosophical disoiissions But all deductions made, 

I “Paradise Lost” is alike in design and oxeoution “incomparably 
' the greatest poem ” in the English language 

It IS moat probable that Milton had intended to leave “ Paradise 
Lost” whore it stood, but a suggestion from hia friend, Ellwood, 
led him to write “ Paradise Regained. Milton reauested BlUvood 
to pronounce judgment upon “Paradise Lost," and when the latter 
returned the book ho pleasantly said to the poet, “ Thou hast said 
much hero of Paradise Lost ; but what hast thou to say of Par-idiso 
found?” Milton thought over the matter and the result was “ 
dise Regained”. 


“Paradise Regained "has little of “the tremendous creative 
energy, the marvellous imagination, the sustained intellectual force 
the sweep and harmony of stylo" which belongs to “Paradise Lost"' 
Nevertheless “It has dignity and nobility, sOme great moments; 
and here and there passages of rare homely tenderness and charm *' 
It 18 Often asked why Milton calls his poem “ Paradise Regained" 
when the substance of at is provided onlv br ti, * 

..a 4. 

poets mind temptation was balanced against temntet.n * 
in the one case Paradise had been lost hr +1, 

obedience of man, so Iti the other case throuehtlT onddis- 

eousness of the “greaterman," Satan waa^rr ® «ebfc- 

our faUen race restored to «;the blissful 

»c»pleee bee™*. „ ^ 1. 
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•world from tho power o£ Satan and his crew may he represented as 
achieved in Clurst's life on earth, and Milton represents it as 
aohiovcd in Christ's first encounter with Satan at the outset of His 
ministry,” 

I Tho Fourth Book of the poem is most interesting from the 
autobiographical point of view. We have, on the one hand, the 
atmosphere of the Renaissance with its love of Greek philosophy, 
poetry, and art, and on tho other, ” the stern and uncompromising 
answer of the Puritan to all tho seductions of pagan beauty and love,” , 
which shows the supremacy of the Puritan in Milton at the time. 


'* Samson Agonistes " (“ Samson tho Wrestler ”) appeared in 1671’ 
along with ” Paradise Regained.” It is a drama modelled upon the 
linos of Greek tragedy, in which “classic forms are used for 
Christian subject-matter : tho Hedonist and the Puritan in Milton 
are again found united ” In Samson Milton saw the image “ of the 
England lured away by tho seductions of tho Dalila of the Restora- 
tion, of tho Puritan cause overwhelmed by the Philistines, of him- 
self, blind, disappointed, surrounded by foes to bis principles and 
faith ” Bub the drama became not only the vehicle of bis bitter 
grief, but also tho medium by which ho expressed his firm faith in 
tho ultimate triumph of righteousness, and the conquering power of 
patience 

Milton did not write any more verso after that He passed away 
very peacefully on November 8, 1074, and was buried in St Giles's 
Church, Cripplegate 


^VI 


In Milton the man is inseparable from the poet. We must 
admire his character as well as his genius. His faults are apparent'. 
Ho was “ austere, uncompromising, exiting, often stern, sometimes 
stiff-necked, ho had too little tolerance for the weaknesses of 
average humanity too little of mercy and too little of tho charity 
which distinguishes between the sin and the sinner. His intel- 
lectual vision was large, his scholarship generous, but his moral out- 
look was narrow, his temper hard and inflexible, yet his supreme 
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greatness as a man cannot bo qiicstioncd “ From first to last he 
lived his life at high moral tension, and his trctncndons earnestness, 
his passionate zeal lor righteousness, his ardent patriotism, his 
never-failing devotion to duty, combine to make him worthy of 
our deepest admiration. We feel the spirit of Ins high idealism in 
the activities of his public career as well as in liis efforts and 
achievements ns a poet. Ho fully realised tho greatness of his genius, 
and often spoke of it with a franlvocss amounting to intellectual 
pride, but this was because he regarded it ns a gift from God. 
“ From the beginning. ....the poetic life meant for him a life of 
dedication to the purest and noblest of purposes ” J^ett.l'o.Shabes- 
pe are’a Ins is tho gr eatesj; name jn.thc history.ot English ^loetry 
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L'ALLEGRO * 

THE MAN OF MIRTH 

Lines 1-10. In these hoes Milton drives away Melancholy. 
She is described ns the offspring of Qerbegn a-fl.nd .the^LIackest 
Midnight, who bore her in the desolate cave o£ tho river Styx 
amongst dreadful shapes and sounds and infernal sights She is to 
find out some s avag e cave where ‘ unmitigated darkness ’ prevails, 
and the raveu makes the place more hideous There— in perpetual 
darkuoss and under dangerous rocks— sbonld Melancholy dwell 

1. Hence— got away, go from here, go hence. Loathed— hate* 
lul, loathsome Melancholy — (lit black bile) is one of the four 
humours, and denotes a dark, bilious, and surly— temperament. 
Melancholy is here represented as an evil goddess 

2. Of Cerberus .. ..born— The offspring of a hell-hound and 

dark Midnight. Milton invents his own mytholo gy in describing theV 
lineage of Melancholy. Darkness and repulsiyeness being the^ 
mam features of Melancholy, the parents chosen are Cerberus and 
the dark Midnight Milton’s genealogies are framed to suit his" 
purposes, and the fact that (a) Cerberus in classical mythology has- 
no descendants, or (b) Xight is described as tlie wife of Darkness and 
mother of the Night and Day, need not be seriously considered. 
Cerberus was a three-headed dog that guarded the gates of Hell. 
He had snakes for hair He was not cruel to those that would enter, 
but allowed none to come out Those who visited the Kingdom of 
Pluto, the king of the dead, in their life time used to appease his 
barking mouths with cakes. ' '' ’ 
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3 Stygian— adjective from * Styx/ the river of HeU The word 
literally means ‘ hate ' Forlorn— lit utterly lost, abandoned, lonely, 
gloomy. I 

4. * Mongst — amongst Horrid — horrible, dreadful Shapes— 
images, forms, figures Unholy— infernal, l^elltsh 

5 Uncouth- lit nnhnown, nneivihsed, strange 

6 Whore .. wings— tho place is so dark that light never 
comes there The.* figure is taken from a bird that completely 
covers its eggs while^ hatching them in order to protect them from 
intrusion Brooding— ‘ covering all things’ Jealous -intolerant 
of light Darkness is here personified 

7. Night-raven- It is a black bird of ilhomen The poet 
associates it with the night on account of its black colour. Sings 
— makes its sound, croaks ominonsly Its noise makes the place 
more fearful. 

8 Ebon— black as ebony, a hard wood of dark colour. Low- 
browed-overhanging, like the frowning brows o! •the melancholy 
man, threatening, pendant 

9. Ragged— rough-looking, rugged 

10 Cimmerian— “In the Odyssey the Cimmerians are a people 
dwelling heyond tho ocean stream in a land of perpetual darkness ; 
afterwards the name was given to a people in the region of the 
Black Sea (whence Crimea) " The word ‘ Cimmerian ' is to bo taken 
with the word ‘ dark’, i c , in a desert dark as that in which tho 
Cimmerians live." 

Lines 11-24 In these lines Milton in\ itcs Mirth and describes 
her parentage. She is represented as the daughter of Bacchus and 
Venus,' or as the offspring of Zephyr and Aurora Hence she is so 
nimble, cheerful, and ^and 

11. Fulr und Ires— beautiful in form and graceful in movement. 

12 Ycleped— fobs) called. Euphposyne-lit. Mirth or checr- 
fnlness "Euphrosyne is in Greek Mythology one of tho three graces 
who are the embodiments of all that is graceful and gracious in 
life” She and her two sisters were the daughters oi Zeus Zeus 
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being associated with the idea of the shy, this means that Mirth 
is the child of the bright heavens and the sea 

13. Heart-easing— comfort-giving. 

14. Venns— goddess of love At a birth — at one birth. 

15. Two Graces— Aglaia and Thalia A commentator gives 

their names as Meat and Drink. 

16. Ivy-crowned Bacchus— Bacchns was the god of the vine. 
He IS variously represented crowned with wine and ivy leaves. His 
figure is that of an efieminate young man. The Mirth of Society < 
was attributed to Bacchus, and the ivy plant was the symbol of 
faithful compauionship 

17. Or whether— the construction is irregular here We should 

say “ whom either Venus here or, as some sages sing, the frolic , 
wind ....”' either ’ in line 14 has been omitted Clearly Milton 
suggests that 'there is a choice ' 

18 Frolic- playful, frolicsome. Breathes the spring— i c, 
its breath causes buds to blossom up into spring fiowers 

19 Zephyr — the gentle wind of the west Aurora— the god- 
dess of dawn Play ing— dallying. 

20 A-maying— celebrating the May-day. On the first of May 

people in European countries gather fiowers, set up a May-pole, 
and sing and dance round it ^ '•> 

21. Beds of violets— notice the pun. It means (1) a fiower 
^violet) bed (2) bed for lying down 

22 Fresh blown — ^inst blossomed Washed in dew— dew-he- 
sprinkled ; hence beautiful. 

23 Filled her— made her pregnant 

24. Buxom— full of bending, pliant, springing or bouncing, lively 
brisk, healthy The word ‘ buxom ’ suggests all these ideas Blithe 
—cheerful, happy, gay Debonair— this word is a combination 
I of three French words (dc, of ; bon, good ; air, style or manners) 
written as one, and means bland, graceful, or having attractive 


; manners. 
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iVotc.— By giving two different stories about Mirth's parentage 
*Jilton means to say that mirth is not purely boisterous and social 
but IS ID part born from natural beauties. 

Lines 25-36— In these lines the companions o! Mirth are de- 
scribed, The companions are. Jest, Youthful Jollity, Qnips, Cranks, 
■Wanton. Wiles, Nods, Becks, Wreathed Smiles, Sport, Laughter, and 
Liberty, 

25 Haste thee— look sharp Nymph— goddess. 

26 Youthful loUlty— playfulness characteristic of young man. 
'Jollity' means loud merriment 

27. Quips —clever jests, smart retorts Cranks - turns of humour. 

' Crank* means a 'twist,' or a ' bend' and signifies wrenching thoughts 
from their logical aeq,nence 'WantonLlit. unrestrained, playful 
"Wiles— harmless tricks 

28 Becks— significant gestures or signs. Wreathed smiles— 
smiles forming wtinklea in the cheek, half-suppressed arch smiles 

29. Hang on— are visible on Jtehe, the goddess of youth, was 
the daughter of Jnpiter and dnno She was the cupbearer of the 
gods, 

30 Dimple— a depression or dipple (a little dip) formed in the 

cheek by smiling Sleek— beautiful, delicate Such as hang 
. . .sleek—" such wreathed smiles as hang on the cheek of 

Hebe and are wont to appear on dimpled cheeks *' 

31 Wrinkled care— care having furrows on the forehead, 
which are the signs of anxiety. * Care ' is personified here, and means 
a * care-worn man ' 

32 Laughter side — ‘ Laughter ' is personified here An exces- 

sive laughter makes us feel a pressure on the sides of the body, and 
hence it is necessary to hold them lest they ahonld.bnrst C/. “ laugh 
till yon split '* i 

33,34 Come ... .toe— ‘come and dance some dainty dance '. 

' Trip it -means ‘ trip the tripping,' that is move in a dancing motion. 
Light-nimble, q.uicfc of movement Fantastic -here means some- 
thing which appeals to the imagination, something fanciful, dainty 

find fAirvlitrA 
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35 Rigrht hQnd~is the position of honour (dast-t-rast). That 
is to say Liberty is the chief companion of Mirth. Lead With thee 
— bring with thee. 

36 The*. Liberty— Liberty is indispensable to Mirth The 

association of Liberty to mountains is probably due to the fact that 
countries like Greece and Switzerland were the homes of liberty. 

Of. " Two voices are there — one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains , each a mighty voice , 

In both from ago to ago Thou dids’t rejoice, 

They were thy chosen Music, Liberty.” 

—Wordsioorth. 

and Tennyson : ' 

” Of old sat Freedom on the heights *' 

Lines 37-116. In these line<i the poet describes the enjoyments 
which one can evpeot from the country after becoming a votar y of 
. the goddess of Mirth, VIS, hearing the songs of the lark, enjoyrng 
the morning sights and sounds -c < 7 ., the crowing of the cook and 
his strutting proudly before bis dames, sounds of the hounds and 

horn, the landscape scenery, etc., etc , dining with poor cottagers, 

dancing with country maids, drinking with the country-folk, and 
hearing the stories of ghosts and fairies 

37. If I . due— If I pay you as much respect as you deserve. 

38 Admit me of —admit me to, accept me as one, make me one 
of. Crew— company That is accept me as a follower 

39 Her - 1 c Liberty. 

40. Unreproved— innocent, irreproachable Note Milton wants 
to enjoy pleasures with liberty, but his conception of Liberty is 
not consistent with immorality .Free qualifies the word ‘ plea- 
sures ’ It may mean either unrestained or free from any taint of 
immorality, 

41 Flight— the lark files to the highest pitch in the sky. 

42 Startle — arouse or alarm Dull— drowsy Night is startled 
by the singing of the lark because it indicates the approach of 
day, night’s enemy Night is personified here 

I 
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43. WatcU tower - the hoiglit where the lark flies. 0/. 

“ that Irom heaven or near it 
Pourcst thy full heart ” 

—Shctlcy's Skylark. 

44 Dappled— Spotted, variegated, * grey flecked with ted.’ 
Notice the alliteration in this line. 

45 This lino has given some tronble to commentators, 

thinks that the verb ** to come ” depends upon the verb “ to hoar ” 
in line 41. He wishes to hear the lark begin its flight, and then 
to hear it come to his window and give him good-morning J^ell 
objects to this interpretation on the following grounds “ (1) that 
in making the lark alight at the window of a human dwelling 
Milton seems to bo forgetful of n lark’s habits ; (2) that the verb 
‘hear’ is usually followed by an infinite without * to . “ These 

diiflcnlties,” he says, “ are removed by saying that Milton was not 
accurate in his knowledge of natnro, and the distance from * boar ' 
makes it necessary to insert ‘ to “. Protf Masso n says that * to 
come ’ depends on ‘ admit ’ This means that L' Allegro after 
hearing the song of the lark comes to bid good-morning to tho 
inmates of the house JBrott tabes ' to come ’ “ purely on its own 
merits, without reference to on apparent seiincncc," and explains 
it as meaning " till the dawn rises, destined after its rising to 
come and wake me" Tho first interpretation appears to bo 
acceptable. Insplte of sorrow— despite the heaviness of mind to 
which every one is liable 

47,48 Milton is inaccurate here '-The sweet-briar and the 
eglantine are one and the same thing, and he takes them as two 
different plants. But some critics defend Milton .against tho 
chargeof inaccuracy by taking "twisted eglantine ’’ as equivolent 
to the honey-snckle 

49 Lively— cheerful, joyous Dla -sound, crowing. 

50 Rear-" the last shadows of Night which retreats before 
the conquering day" Most ofjtbe darkness vanishes at the an- 
praoch of dawn, the rest is dispersed by tho crowing of the cook 
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52, Stoutly struts — walks right pompously, giving itself many 
airs of importance as if it put the Darkness to flight, or as if it were 
the lord af all * the dames ’ 

53. Listening — connect it with line 48, t. e who lie and listen. 
Notice the alliteration in this lino 

V 

54 Cheeply— cheerily, joyously ‘ Gheerly ’ is Elizabethan. 
Cheerly morn — “ They break the silence of the morning " 

55. Hoar -hoary, “ grey with age,” old. 

56 Through shrill — the sound of the hounds and horn 

becomes sbrill while it passes through wooded valleys 

57. Walking unseen— walking conspicuously The man 

of mirth wishes to be seen by others Compare this line with 
1. 65 of 11 Penaeroao where the pensive man is described as walking 

* unseen ' Critics infer from this that II Penaeroao was written flrst 

and L' Allegro afterwards. 

59 Right gate— directly against the eastern sky, in order 

to -watch the snnrise. The word gate suggests the idea of a mansion 
that is the eastern gate of the mansion of the sun 

60 When state— when the sun begins his career in the 

sky The line means more than that The word * great ’ suggests 
the idea of a great king who is above ' things temporal,’ or it may 
by a far-fetched interpretation refer to the brightness of the sun 

* Begins his state ' is in keeping with the idea of a i great king, 

and means * begins his royal progress ’ through the sky, his 
kingdom A king is said to go 'in state ’ when he goes with 
great pomp and show being attended by bis retinue (train of 
followers) > 

61 Amber—* golden yellow,’ brown 

62 The clouds . . ..flight— ” the clouds being arrayed in the 
colours of the sun. * Livery ’ mean the dress or uniform delivered 
to servants by their masters It is of a distinctive colour or pat- 
tern Hence the colours given by the sun to the clouds are fittingly 
called its liveries The idea of the sun being a great king is 
sustained in this line Dight— flighted, dressed, arrayed. 

63 Near at hand— hard by, quite close to. 
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64. Whlstles-owing to the cheerful weather Furrowed— tilled 
having the channels made by the plough. 

65 Blithe— sings while she is m a cheerful mood •" 

66 Whets— sets it on edge, sharpens 

67. Every tale —the word * tale ’ has a double meaning 

It means a story, that is every shepherd narrates a story in tutu 
Secondly it means number It would then mean, every shephered 
counts up the number of his sheep as they pass one by one The 
latter interpretation is accurate. 

68 Dale— a valley. 

69 Sraight— straightway, directly, instantaneously. Hath 
caught— has seen 

70 Whilst . . measures— while it surveys the surrounding 
scenery Landsklp -landscape 

71. Russet — reddish brown Probably it means “ strewn with 
autumn leaves.” Lawus — denote grassy uplands which ate even 
in surface Fallows —Farmers generally allow the land a rest after 
it has borne crops twice or thrice, and it is then said to lie fallow.^ 
Hence the word denotes plough lands which are not under culti- 
vation Such lauds look grey in the sun when there is a hoar 
frost 

^ * 

72 Nibbling— eating grass by taking small bites Stray— 
loam about, waoder. 

73 Barren breast— breast uncovered by trees, rocky surface— 
Notice the alliteration in this line 

74 Labouring— (1) charged with vapour, (2) travelhug wearily. 
Hence they rest on the mountain. 

75 Trim.— Neat, good-looking, well-kept Daisies— (day’s eye) 
Sttrajmukht Pied— variegated The word may refer either to 
the daisies as having petals of different colours, or to the meadows 
which look variegated with the daisies 

« 

76. Shallow . . wide— commenting on this hue Hales says thai 
there are several rivulets at or near Horton, and Milton may refer 
to the Thames and the Coin which pours itself into the Thames, 
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Milton may have in his mind the Thames and its tributaries But 
the plural numbey makes the account idealistic 

77 Towers sees— These lines have a distinctly romantic 

touch. Critics see here a reference to the Windsor Castle and the 
Windsor Park. 

78. Bosomed ... trees — If the reference is to the Windsor Castle 
the meaning is that the lofty trees surround the towers and battle- 
ments up to their bosom, their tops rising above the trees If the 
reference is to some old baronial castle, then the meaning is that 
the lofty trees conceal the towers and battlements from view 

79 Beauty— beautiful girl Mark the anti-pnritanic attitude of 
Milton in this line 

80 Cynosure .. .eyes — An object of gaze and admiration for the 
young men belonging to the neighbourhood Cynosure— (from Gr. 
kynos and oura) the ^ dog’s tail,’ which is situated in the tail of the 
‘ Little Bear', Polar Star It was the guiding star of the ancient 
sailors who fixed their eyes on it It then came to be used meta- 
phorically, for an * object of gaze ’ 

81. Hard by— quite close to, very near. 

83 Corydon and Thyrsis — typical names of rustics taken from 
the pastoral poems of classical poets like Theocrites and Virgil. 

84 Savoury— delicious, full of relish Set— seated 

fA . 

85 Of herbs ....messes— their dinner consists of cooked vegeta- , 
bles and other simple dishes which country people like very much. 

86 Neat-handed— the word conveys the ideas of skilfulness 
cleanliness and decency That is Phillis cooks delicious dishes 
which are very clean-looking Phillis— (vide note on 1 83). 
Dresses— cooks 

87 Bower— a lady’s chamber 

88 Thestylis— (vide note on 1 83). 

89 Or, if “ having dressed the meal, she hurries out either to 

bind the sheaves, if it is the time of corn^harvest, or if it is the hay- 
barvest, to gather it into piles in the meadow ” 

I 90 Tanued—sun-dried Haycock— pile of hay, hayloft. Mead- 
meadow. 
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91. Seeupe— free from care, sate Of. 

As some fair female unadorned and plain, 

Secure to please while youth confirms her reign.” 

— Goldsmtfii . Deserted Village. 

92 Upland —situated on the upper slopes of the hills The idea 
is that of remoteness from civilization ; hence * rude ’ Hamlets— 
small villages Gf. 

» Beneath those tugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the tutf in many a mould'nng heap. 
Each m his narrow cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the liamlet sleep. 

From Gray's Elegy, 

The upland .. invite— The man of mirth is sure to find much food 
for entertainment in the rustic villages where people enjoy happiness 
of a blameless character 

93 Kerry hells— (Transferred Epithet) It is not the bells that 
are merry, but the people whom they make merry. The church 
bells were rung on festive occasions to call the people together. 

91 Jocund— joyous, merry. Rebeck— (Arabic Rabab)— an 
instrument oi music played with a bow It was, originally a two- 
stringcd, then a three-stringed instrument 

95 To— in accompaniment with ' 

9G Chequered shade —variegated, “ having alternate patches 
of darkness and brighrness ” When the sun’s rays pass through the 
gaps between the leaves of a tree, they produce ” alternate patches 
of darkness and brightness ” 

Of. Shakespeare 


“ The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a chequer'd shadow on the ground ” 

97. Come... play-“ having come out to play" (infinitive of 
purpose) 

98 sumhlno-mouu „ aaj., b,iekfea.a bytu. aimjtli. 
Wt, or wi.oh » ooh„oo4 br tb, briBbt or the «m. Holy- 

4»y^ r«.hT04o,or«.oii„oot oojoymobt tbo ooootog .Ito, 
the day’s work is over. 
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99 Live-long — escecdingly long, ‘long as life’ The word 
implies that it is the summer time when the days are proverbially 

long. Fail— vanish, come to a close Till fail— they continue 

their enjoyments till it is absolutely dark. 

100. Then to— then they repair or proceed to. Nut-brown ale- 
ale that looks hrown like nuts (probably because of the spices). 

101. With stones— that IS to say they quail ale and tell stories 
of fairies, goblins etc Feat— an unusual performance, or wonder- 
fully heroic deed. 

102 Fairy Mab— {Mab, etymologically means a child) In fairy 
folklore Mab is fairies' midwife, that is she delivers the fancies 
of men. Shakespeare represents her as one teasing people for dirti- 
ness and as a mischief-makcr, also as the hag nightmare 

“ When about the cream bowls sweet. 

You and all your elves do meet, 

This IS Mab, the mistress-fairy. 

That doth nightly rob the dairy. 

She that pinches country-wenches 
If they scrub not clean their benches ” 

.. . Ben Jonson, quoted by Bell, 

Junkets— juncates, dainties, delicacies. 

103 She .. . satd— another woman tells the story of how she 
jjwas pinched and pulled by fairy Mab (see the last two lines of the 
;>iqaotation from Ben Jonson). 

c 101. And he led— a man relates liis experience of the 

friar’s lantern. Friar’s iantern— Jack o’ Lantern or Will o’ the 
Wisp, “ the light moving on marshy places which the lost traveller 
L mistakes for a light in a window and vainly pursues ” It was an- 
other popular superstition 

'/ 103. Tells swet— this is another story told by the same 

mnn Goblln— Kobin Goodfellow, Shakespeare’s Puck. He was 
^famous for mischievous pranks and practical jokes, but he sometimes 
(peHormed domestic services by small presents Drudging— work- 
f Ang very hard. Swet — worked hard, sweated. 
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106. To . . set— the bowl of cream is the reward of Kohin 

Goodfcllow's work He woyld not take it nnlcsa he had done tho 
work entrusted to him. Set— placed 

107, 108 Ere men— before the day liad dawned or before 

the first signs of tho light of the morning Shadowy— Immaterial, 
spiritual Flail— a threshing instrument Threslyjd — taken the 
corn from the straw 

110 Lies him down— lays himself dowai Inhbni* (the word is 
connected with the Welsh word lob— a fool) ngU, clumsy. Fiend is 
pronounced ‘ fend ' 

111. And .. length — measured his length on tho chimney, 
covers the whole length of tho chimnoj while lying down. Chimney 
in French means tho fire-place 

112 Basks— warms Hairy strength -t c , his strong body 

covered with hair. Copiousness of hair is a sign of strength 

113 Cropful— crop means tho maw or stomach of a fowl The 
word hero me.ans ‘ with his stomach quite full up and suggests 
the idea of conlompt. Flings— goes away hastily. 

114 Matin rings -sings his morning song, crows in tho morn- 
ing. il/atiii (Matiila— Goddess of morning) morning pr.ayors— pro- 
perly morning 

115 Thus . • . tales —the talcs being finishod in this wav. 
Creep— take to, retire 

116 Whispering -gently blowing Lulled asleep— quietly 
made to sleep 

Lines 117-134 In these lines tho poet describes tho pleasures 
of town life-(pagcants contests of wit or arms), masks, feasts, and 
comic and romantic representations, 

117 Towered . then -L’ Allegro now goes to tho town to 

^ enjoy tho festivities of tho town-people Us— men of mirth. 

118. Busy . . men— the conconrsc of people Hum— con- 
fused sounds. The word is particnlarly used in tho case of tho 
noise produced by the bees, and suggests the idea of a largo crowd 
of people. 

119. Throngs— crowds 
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l2') In weeds of poACe —clothed in the garments that are 
worn in peicefnl ciihls The word ‘ needs ’ now is used exclusively 
m the sense of mourning clothes, as ‘ widow’s needs Triumphs 
- procossions or shows In the time of Queen Elizahetfaj, 

pigeants wore held in the houses of the rich, where the guests were* 
entert lined ivith mists and simitar entertainmonts 

12l>l22 Store of Indies -a beiy of lidies, a large number of 
IndiiMt “ The nobles arrange pageants that they may compete id 
contests of bodj or mind, inspired by the bright looks of admiring 
ladies, the ftirest and noolest of whom awards the prize to the 
winner” Influence -the word is of astrological origin, and means 
something poured, inflowing It was believed that every man was 
born under a star ind that its ‘ influence ’ affected him well or ill 
according as it tinflucnce) w IS good or had The ladies are com- 
p ired here to stars as thev sit up above the list", and inspire 
strength lu the minds of their famurites b\ means of their en- 
couraging looks {influence) Judge —the subject is * who ’ 

123 Of. arms -the competitions of the ‘Courts of love ’ or 
ordiinin totirnainenls or '•itting Contend compete 

121 Grace- favour, (properlj thanks) Whom all commend 
— of her who is the reigning or sovereign bcantv 

12a Hymen -the god of marriage The line means ' let there 
often be marriages and marriage feasts ’ 

12G Saffron - bneht vollow iZa’fran) The bride wore a 
5 ellovvv oil, which was considered a lucky colour Taper clear— 
brightly burning torch “The torch is symbolic of family life, 
which both in Greece and Rome was typified in the ever-burning 
hearth When the bride left licr mother’s house she took with her 
tho ancestral fire of her house, being proceeded by a torch 
lighted .it her parent’s homo” Taper now means a small wax 
candle. 

127. Pomp— splendid show Revelry— entertainments consist- 
ing of eating, dancing, etc 

128. Mask— a kind of dramatic performance not so serious as a 
drama, in which the players used ''to put on masks Masks were 

H-3 
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written on allegorical subjects couvoyinft moral lessons. Antique- 
ancient, old fashioned. 

129 Youthful poets -poets having a juvenile imagination 
‘dream— imagine 

130 Eves -evenings Haunted streams - Frequented bj , 
water nymphs 

13H31 Then . wild L’Allegro repairs to the the.itre 
if a company is .acting either a comedv hj the learned Jonsoii ora 
romantic pla> by Shakespe.ite, the very soul of imagination, whose 
songs are free and artless as those of a bird in the woods”. 
Well-trod -where good pUj 8 are acted by good actors Anon— 
immediately , presently Jonson-Ben .louson was the grc.atest ^ 
comcdiaivof Elizabeth's Time He was a deeply learned man, hut was 
open to the charge of pedantry Learned sock - .lonson’s comedies 
I which were characterised by learning, classic.ll and .intiqnarian 
Sock' means the low sl.ppers used by actors in comedy in Home. 
The word suggests both “ comedy and a classical style '' .Toiison 
uses his learning in weaving a story, but Bluikespe in* simply depends 
upon Ills iicli imagination ' 

Native . wild— Free, irtlcss, and imtunl or spontaneous notes 
like those of a bird 

'Lines 135-150 In these lines Milton dosonhe*. the tender and 
volup,tuoiis music he likes to heir, such music ns would force oven 
the hard-hearted f*luto to set atlilierfy Orpheus’ wife, Kiirydice 

130 Against eating cares as \ protection against the worries 
which gnaw at the heart 

136-144 Lap me harmony-*' Wrap mo m the atmosphere 
of tender music set to such poetry ns never dies , (let the strains be) 
',^'such as may penetrate to the soul that goes out to them , let the 
turns of the music, now rising, now falling, with full cadences .ind 
.unbroken (hnkedl melodies, free with the untnr.iliicss of perfect art 
^JUl) and intertwined (raazesl with the harmonious (melting) 
'accents of the Singer, unbind for me that harmony which the cares 
of life keep a prisoner ,n my soul " Lap -wrap Lydian aiirs - 
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LviUitti Muhjc wnn U'lKlor, soothing and valuptuous Tlio other 
tcro^ khnk of music among the Greeks were (1) the Phrygian, 
which was nssoebtid v\ith ‘ mirestrained re\elr 3 '/ and (2) the 
Dtirinn, which wis st'itcU nnd inspired courage and eiidurauco. 
Hiirrloc! .... verso set to standard or iinperishabic poetry Such 
.... .pierce -Htich as touch resjiouuivu chords (the idea is 
more thfo that. Tide the paraphnsc) Winding bout— turua of 
U.e mtisie, intort .iiung notes Linked sweetness— ono aweob 
noto muling With another. Long draivn out - protracted (Note 
the wuK.c giu son shmlj), with full cadences Wanton heed -(an 
osvmonm) pbiful .attiMition •Gidd3’ cunning— (another oxymoron) 
restlesv skill. The niusicmn Is in real it} \orj cle\er, but ho prc> 
U ids i/> he gidd}. Mazes The Musician lets hia \oicp go through 
all tie iulricacK but he no\er allows it to lose harmony Un- 
twisting . harmony — m.ikiug actno thocapatil} tor the appro- 
ciatnui of mimie, which (capacity) lies dormant 

I r> Orpheus’ self -Orpheus himself. Orpheus was .i innsiciau 
aci.ofding to Greek inytholog}, His music tamed llcrcc nnimals, 
ond eiefi tries and atoties followed his lyre That -so that. 
Hca\0 his head —raise his head in order to hear the music 

14G Golden slumber— sweet md sound sleep that ho is enjoj*- 
to" in the I'!} stum. 

1 IS. 1 19 Won the ear of Pluto complotcl} charmed Pluto, 
the King of the dead Tlio music would have softened the heart of 
Plwt<i, to such an < xtent that he vould hate sot free Orpheus’ wife 
uncenditiniially. Orpheus wont to the nether world to pursuade 
Pluto to let his V ife, Enrj dice, return to the upper world Pluto 
agreed on condition that Orpheus would not look back to see 
a he* her she was following Tic broke this condition halfway up, 
aud his wlf<‘ disappeared. 

ICO Half-regained —the above note makes this perfectly clear. 

}.al,!52 These . linos— Milton is hot quite sure whotber 
mirth can give all the pleasures described aboie Compare the 
closing lines of JI Penscroso with these linos. 
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NOTES ON 


IL PENSEROSO 

THE PENSIVE MAN 

Lines 1-10. In the>-o linos Miltmi drives nway the • sain 
dehidinp; joys*, which, according to him ate the offspring of pure 
folly, of no use to wiHO men blit nttractii o to fooli-'h people, They 
at© attractive outwardly, but inwardly they are iinreat and unsub- 
stantial, and may beCttingly called the attendants of Morpheus, god 
of sleep 

1 Vain — (used in its literal sense) oinptj useless Deluding 
—misleading , deceitful 

2 The bred -the children of folly, pure ami simple Milton 
condemns frivolous and fickle joys, which result in nothing good, 
but on the coutrarv lead men into trouble 

3 How . bestead— how little h 9 lp vou give , jou stand in 

no good stead Stead means place, and heilrnd therefore moans to 
he in a place Then it comes to mean to help or support n which 
sense it is used here 

4 Fixed miad— steadv or constant people, or jioople who h i\e 
lofty aims Fill— satisfv, please, possess Tojs -\amtus, \ orthlcss 
attractions 

3,4 How toys '-von are of no help or use whatoser ti 
steady people, or people possessing loftj aims and cannot win thtir 
hearts with your ‘ vain ' attractions 

5 Idle brain -as opposed to fived mmd Cf ‘An idle brain is 
the Devil's workshop 

6 Fancies fond—* fond * is used in its litoral sense of ‘ foolish ’ 
(from fone— to dote upon) Foolish people, who take a fancy to 
things looking bright outwardly hut having no intrinsic value 
Gaudy-showy , gorgeous Shapes— images forms Possess- 
ocenpy , mi 

7. Thick— close together 

8 Gay— bright People— inhabit, live in, crowd 
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0— S And fancies sun-beams— “ fill foolish imagina- 

tions with glittering images as close together and as countless as 

the pipte s that dance so busily in the sun’s rays ” ' ^ ' 

< 

9. Op likest -Now we should say * most like’; ‘ or better still 
like’ Hovering dreams — rapidly-cbangmg dreams, thicb- 
coming dreams that are of a short duration ^nd leave no permanent 
impression on the mind 

10 Fickle —changeable , “ not coming regularly”, inconstant 
Pensioners— retainers , attendants Of Constituting Morpheus 
— According to greek mythology Morpheus is the god of dreams 
and the brother of Sleep and Death; here simply the god of Sleep 
Train - retinue 

[The student will notice that the Mirth described by the poet in 
the last poem differs from the Mirth condemned here ] 

Lines 11—44. In these lines Milton describes Melancholy’s 
parentage and hei look She is represented as the daughter of 
Saturn and 'Vesta Her face dazzles human eyes, and therefore she 
coy ers it with a black veil, so that she veritably looks like Prince 
Memnon’s sister or Queen Cassiopeia She is like a nun, pensive, 
devout, pure, sober, steadfast, and demure, and is dressed in black, 
her robe flowing with a “ Majestic train ” She nalks with even 
steps and in a pensive gait, her eyes bold communion with the 
skies as she is thoroughly absorbed in meditation Due to religious 
ecstasy i>he loses consciousness of everything around her, and looks 
like a statue with her eyes fixed on the earth 

11 Hail — ‘ health to yon ’; welcome 

12 JHclaneholy — (hero) seriousness , pensiveness. Note that 
this melancholy is different from that which has been described in 
L’Allegro 

13 Visage— face 

14 Hit -exactly suit, to be borne by 

13, 14 Whose . .sight -whose bright angelic appearance 
dazzles human eyes and they cannot^ properly see it ✓ 

15 Weaker — too weak to see (a LaFinism). 
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16 Overlaid— covered Staid— sober Wisdom’s hoe- 
black colour IS associated with wisdom Clergymen and professors 
wear black gowns when performing their duties 

17,18 Black . ..beseem— black indeed, biitib is such black- 
ness as in the opinion of people would befit Prince Momnon’s sister. 
Prince Memnon— a handsome Ethiopian prince, son of Tithonus and 
Dawn He fought in the Trojan war and was killed by Achilles 
Memnon had mrsisterTiiut this need not trouble us Clearly Milton 
means us to take tbe phrase in the sense of a black beautiful 
Egyptian princess 

19-21. Or that offended—' Starred Ethiop Queen ' refers to 
Cassiopeia, wife of Cepheus, an Ethiopian king She boasted that 
she was more beautiful than the Nereids, daughters of Nerens, a sea- 
god, and challenged them to a trial of beauty. In order to punish 
her for her improper conduct Poseidon, the king of the sea, sent a 
sea-monster Into her land, which could only be appeased bv tbe 
sacrifice of her daughter, Andromeda, She was, however, rescued 
with her family by Perseus, and put in the skies aud transiormed 
into the constellation called Cassiopeia This explains the epithet 
‘ starred ’ 

Above the sea-nymphs— i c above the beantr of the Nereids 
Powers— exalted dignity , divinity 

22 Yet. descended— their parents were human beings, 
but your lineage is divine 

23,24 Thee - here— yon were born of Vesta {mother) and 

Saturn (father) many years ago Vesta—a goddess daupbterof 
Ehea and Saturn She was tbe type of « obasbity and the calm 
beanty of home life,” and the patron-godde>)s of vestal virgins 
Long of yore-in years long ago Saturn-the son of Uranns (sky) ' 
and Gaia (earth) He was tbe king of gods before Zeus He is 
called * solitary ’ because he ate up all bis children, and because he 
was of a gloomy disposition (N B —The genealogy of Melancholy, 
as given here, is clearly of Milton’s own invention) 

25 His daughter she — t e Vesta was the daughter of Saturn 
In reign-when Saturn was the king of gods 
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26 Such . stain — it was not regarded as a crime or disgrace to 
marry one’s daughter Mixture— marriage, mixture of blood by 
means of marriage 

27. Glades— open places in a forest 

28. Secret shades— hidden shady places 

29. Woody — full of woods Ida— a monntain in Crete where 
Jove was brought up Inmost-grove— secluded recesses 

30. Fear of Jove — the reference is to the war between Jupi- 
ter and Saturn Saturn was dethroned Yet- as yet. 

31. Pensive — thoughtful Devout— given to meditation and 
contemplation 

32 Stedfast— constant , unchangeable Demure— lit of good 
manners , modest 

33 All— completely Robe grain— a dress having a " violet 

shade of purple a dress of the darkest colour Grain-dye 

* Dyed in grain ’ nowmcans ‘dyed in fast purple colour.’ Sable— 
an animal of the weasel kind with black far, hence came to mean 
‘black’ StOie - a long robe. Cj prus lawn - a fine kind of black 
huen 

34, 35 » Train— is the hanging part of the gown of a queen which 
is borne by pages 

36 Decent— cornel j, beautiful The word may refer either to 
the shoulders or to the manner in which the cyprns is drawn over 
the shoulders 

37. Wonted state - usual dignity or majestic manner 

3S Even— equal The word suggests the idea of calmness. 
Musing gait — walking slowly When a man is in a pensive mood 
he naturally walks slowly 

39 Commercing with the skies— holding commnnion with 
the skies , dealing with the skies The pensive man receives 
inspiration from the heavenly spirits in return for bis meditation. 

40. Thy... eyes— your absorbed soul being concentrated in 
yonr eyes. That is to say, the pensive man is so deeply absorbed in 
contemplation that he is entirely forgetful of his body— in fact his 
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entire soul is focussed in his eyes that nro hotdinp; communion with 
the skies 

41 Held still- llieia shill in holy passion ) Motionless 
while in a deeply contemplative mood -a state almost of trance , 

42 Forget marble— Lose consciousness of every thing 
around vou so completely that you should become as calm and 
motionless as marble 

43 Leaden - (1) excessivolv thmiBbtfiil, (2) beavv, (3l gloomy 
or, satnrtino, lijad being called sntiirn in the nlclicniists * Inngtiage, 
"Leaden-coloured evosockets betoken tnclanclioh, or excess of 
thonghtfiilness " (Massoni Sad— serious 

44 Asfast— as (Irmly ns you (Ived them on the skies "She 
exchanges her upward gaze for downward look , with that she 
recalls herself from her trance to the concerns of life on earth. 

"Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and homo " 

Lines 45-55 In theso lines the poet desonbes the companions 
of Melancholy -Peace, Quiet, Spare Fast, Leisure, Contemplation, 
and Silence. 

4G Spare — " Seantj ", thin Fast — “ frugalitv ", one who 
observes fasts. Spare. diet -If wo take " fast in the sense of 
frugal, then it means that one who is given to sconti frugality”, 
* shares the life of the gods ’ Otherwise this explanation will clear 
the meaning " When we ensure fasts in the flesh wo enjoy feasts, 
in the spirit The Muses are supposed to dance in circle round the 
throne of Jupiter (11 47,481 and Spare Fast enjojs this happy 
sight ” “ These feasts in spirit mean the power both to appreciate 
and pompose poetry ” 

47 Ring— circle. 

48 Altar -This word suggests the idea of scnoiis poetry 

50 Trim — well-kept , beautiful Takes pleasure enjojs 
himself It is a pleasure to spend one’s leisure-time m a garden. 

51 Chiefest— la double superlative) most important 

52 Soars -rises towards heaven Golden wing - contemplation 
IB here called a cherub (1 54) and a cherub had golden wings 
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5S, 51. Guiding . contemplation— Tho reference is to 
chapter S of tlio book of Ezekiel in the Bible “ When I looked, 
behold, tho four wheels by the .ohernbi m. one wheel by one cherub, 
another by another cherub etc , etc ” In the vision of Ezekiel the 
throne of God has four wheels Rtiided by chernbim, and afire burning 
between the wheels Milton means to say that contemplation is the 
medium by which we can approach God 

* 55 Mute -dumb, silent Hist along— softly bring with yon 
Lines 50 120 -In these iines Milton describes how II Pevseroso 
spends his night The melancholy man begins his meditations at 
nightfall lie heaia the sad songs of the nightingale and failing 
that, watches, while walking “ unseen,” the solitary moon m the 
sky, and often hoais the sound of the ‘ enrfeu ’ bell And if the 
air doc's not permit his staying outside, he retires to some solitary 
place and spends the whole night in reading the philosophical works 
of Hermes and Plato and the Greek tragedies and those of Shakes- 
peare He enjoys also tho romances of Tasso, Ariosto, Spenser, and 
Dante, and wishes tho completion of incomplete stories that make 
him sad— r g Chaucer’s Squire’s Tale 

55, 56 And song— “ softly call to thy side silence that 

I speaks not unless (instead of silence) the Nightingale will sing ” 
Philomela— (Gr. Philo ’-love, molos— song) nightingale ^ Philomel 
) was the daughter of king Pindiaii. Her sister’s husband, prince 
' Tereus of Thrace seduced her by misrepresentations, and she and 
, her sister, “rociie, conspired to kill Tereus’ son, but the plot 
, failed When Tereus was going to kill them, Philomela was changed 
^ into A nightingale, Piocne into a swallov, and Tereus into a hawk 
Deign a song—* condescend to sing ’ Less— unless. 

57. In plight— ‘ plight’ admits of a double interpretation 
here It maj mean either ‘ strains ’ or ‘ sad condition ’ It is diffi- 
^ cult to say whatevactly Milton means here 

58 -CO Smoothing ..yoke -“ oharmoig away the gloom, that 
' makes night forbidding, with so sweet a strain that the Moon pauses 
over the oak in which she is wont to sing ” Rugged brow— frown- 
ing look, repulsive appearance Cynthia —a surname of Diana , 
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feminine form of Cynthms, belonging to CjiitluiB, tho mountain on 

which Diana, ,tho moon-goddess, was born Dragon yoke— a pair 
of dragons Diana’s chariot was drawn by a pair of pagons 
61. Shunnest . folly -avoids singing in the dav time. 

62 Melancholy— Tho notes of tho nightingale are plaintive 

63 Ohauntpess— enchantress 

64 Woo - court , seek ; love. Even song— evening song. ^ 

65 I walk unseen— contrast this with 1 57 of L'Allogro 

66 Smooth-shaven green -neatly trimmed meadows , meadows 
having close-cropped grass 

67 Noon— means either (1) the highest point, or (Simidniglit, 
or (3) tho nearly fnll si7o of tho moon, tho crescent being tbo morn- 

ing of the moon 

69 Like . astray— the poet fancies that tho moon looks as 
if she has lost her way 

70 Pathless way— is an ovymoion, 

71 Bowed - stooped 

72 Fleecy - like sheep’s wool r 

71-72 As If cloud behold the moon riding and often 

stooping, appearing as though she wcro bowing her bead ” 

73 Plat— plot Rlslng^gpound— a platform 

74 C^rfeu -iPr Oouvre- cover, and feu -Are) It was a boll 
rung about nine o’clock in the evening as a signal foi putting out 
all Ares. The Norman rulers of England insisted on the custom, 
partly in order to prevent conspiracies and pajtlj to ‘ tame ’ people, 

75 Wide-water’d either bordering on wide w iter itho sen) 
or washed by the sea over a long stretch ” 

76 Swinging, roar -the word ‘roar* may refer either to 
the ‘ bell * or to the ‘ water ’ If it refers to the sound of the boll 
then it means that the sound of the curfew bell winch comes through 
tho airs, is unwelcome or stern to tho ears of the pensive man Iff 
the other interpretation is accepted, it would mean that “ tho shore 
18 washed by the sea that breaks along it for miles ” 

77 Air— weather 

78 Still remoVBd-always secluded or remote 
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79. Glowing ambers— burning charcoal. 

80 Teach ... .gloom—” makes the light appear in the guise of 
darkness, play the part of darkness.” 

Notice that the pensive man wishes neither to have all light nor 
all darkness in Ins room, but a ” twilight'' midway between the two 

81, 82. Far hearth — The pensive man does not like to be 
disturbed in his solitary place by any thing which is the concom- 
mitant of Mirth The only enjoyments which are acceptable to him 
in his loneliness are the sound of the cricket or the bell-man's sleepy 
sound or his books. 

Cricket— a small shy insect which loves warmth, 

83 Bellman— night watchman who patrolled the streets and 

called the hours, and warned people against thieves, fire, etc 
Drowsy— sleepy and dull, or causing sleep His voice is a * drowsy 
charm ’ because it lulls people to sleep Of , 

” Nor poppy nor mandragora. 

Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sleep, 

Which thou ow'cdst yesterday ” 

—Shakespeare Othello 

84 To .. harm - The bellman utters pious prayers wishing 
people safety against thieves, lire etc. Nightly— pertaining to 
night 

87. Outwatch the Bear— As the Bear never goes below the 
horizon, this means that he will read during the whole night Out- 
wateh— watch longci than the Bear, surpass the Bear in keeping 
the watch It is a poetic fancy that the stars keep watch in the sky. 
Bear is the name of a constellation 

88 With— in the company of ; i c in studying the works of 
Hermes Thrice-great Hermes —an ancient Egyptian philosopher 
named Thot or Tlient, who was identified by the Greeks with their 
god Hermes (or Mercury, the messenger of gods) He was much 
respected by the Neo-Platonists A large number of works on the 
secrets of nature, really composed in the fourth century A. D , were 
ascribed to him He was called Trimegistus (i c thrice-great or 
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greatest ol tlic great) The word ■* tUnco ’ has no roforcnce to 
Qumbert as it denotes quality, not quantitj. Or unsph6^C^^• 
Plato -bring Plato back from t!u> station assigned to him in 
heaven. The literal meaning is, ‘ Disentangle the doctrine of 
Plato by the profound study of his writings, the metaphor is, 
‘Bring back the disembodied spirit of Plato from tliose invisible 
regions where it is now inapbcrcd.” II Pphspi’oso wishes to know 
Plato's doctrine about the state of the soul after death, as ex- 
pounded in the Phaedo and other works The word sphere has a 
reference to the Ptolemaic system of astronomy in which the earth 
was regarded as the centre of a senes of concentric spheres, where 
the souls of the dead wcio supposed to dwell Plato - a Greek 
philosopher of world-wide tame (129-347 B C.) who expounded the 
doctrino of tho immortaht} of thosoul To unfold- in order tn 
reveal. , 

90 Hold— contain 

91, 92 That hath . rook— that Ins left the hitman body 

93. Demons -spirits 

94 Flood ground -in water or under earth These demons 
were called Salamanders, Sylphs, Nymphs, and Gnomes, 

95 Power— tmcuro Consent- sympathy, connection. 

96 With planet ..element— The roferenco is to the popular 
superstition that the spirits of air, water etc , had a coiincctiim 
with the planets and the elements, and could control the influence 
of the stars and the events in nature Element— It was formerly 
thought that all existing things were made of the four elements, 
dre, air, water, and earth 

97,98 Sometime. ..by — x e let me sometime read a tragedj 
dealing ^Vith the mirsfortnnes of kings S.c , and sec it icted imny 
imagination. The allubion appears to be to the plays of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides Gorgeous -The Greeks regarded the 
misfortunes of kings and heroes as the true province of tragedv, 
hence the word gorgeous. The reference is also to tho magnificent 
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robes ^\orn by tragic actors. Sceptred pall -roval robes Sweep- 
ing by -walking in a dignifled manner. The reference is to the 
tail which trails behind the mantle 

99 Presenting— representing Thebes- some stories in con- 
nection with * Thebes ’ Thebes was the capital of Hoeotia and 
“the scene of Aeschylus” Seven Against Thebes, Sophocles’ 
CEdipits the King and Antiogne, and Euripide’s Bacchae. Pelop’s 
line — descendants of Pelops, who founded the state of Peloponnesus. 
The reference is to the Eleetia of Sophocles and to the three 
tragedies of .\esohylus on the murder of Agamemnon a descendant 
of Pelops 

100 -The tale divine -The reference is to the episode in 
the history of the Troyan War— e g Homer’s Thad Troy is called 
divine because it was believed to have been built by the gods 

101| 102 The reference in these lines is ' unmistakably to 
Shakespeare's tragedies What -any tragedy Later age —modern 
times Ennobled hath— h.is made glorious Buskined stage - 
tragedy 

103. Sad Virgin- Melancholy 0 that —I wish that etc 
Thy power—” the deep research of a thoughtful man ” 

104 Raise— recall Musaeus-.i mythical Greek bard who is 
said to have been the son of Orpheus Bower -a shady grove, 
(here) the Elysian fields 

lOG Warbled string— sung to the sccompaniment of his 
lyre 

107 Drew cheek— melted even the hard heart of Pluto ; 
made even the inexoriible Pluto relent 

108 See Notes in L’ Allegro 11 149-150 

109. Him — Chaucer, the first great poet of England who lived 
in the fourteenth century Half told -incomplete 

110 The story bold— The reference is to the Squire’s Tale 
which Chaucer left incomplete The story goes that one day when 
Cambnshan (Changes Khan) was holding a festival a messenger 
mnounced that the king of Arabia and India had sent him three 
presents, (1) a brass steed which could carry its rider through the 
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air any distance witlnn iTwenty four hours , (2) a mirror which 
revealed future events —c q the falseness of lo\er8 or subjects; and 
(3) a ring which enabled its wearer to understand and converse with 
birds, and know the properties of all the herbs 

111 Camball, Algarslfo -sons of Cambuscan 

112 Canace— was the diughter of Cambuscan. Her husband's 
name is not mciitioued by Chaucer To Wife - as svife. 

113 That— refers to Canace ViPtUOUS— miraculous , possess- 
ing magic or supernatural powers 

lie If aught else— whatever other stones Great beside— 
other great pacts The reference is to Tasso, Ariosto, and Spenser 

117 Sage and solemn -wise and full of dignity 

118 Turneys— tournament Trophies hung-pnvos of witor 
arms hung up ns memorials of \ ictopv on wall 

,119 Enchantments drear— dreadful magic spells. 

,^120 Where ear— i c the poems have an allegorical signifi- 

cance. That IS in addition to the evident meaning they have a 
‘‘ bidden meaning -the> are so frequent with suggestions The 
reference is to Spenser’s Faci ic Qticenc 

Lines 121-166. These linos describe the day as it is onjoved bv 
the Thoughtful man lie likes to see the daj introduced bv slorm 
and ram When the snn appears, ho likes to go to .i solitaij place 
near some brook and bo lulled asleep bj the mnrmiiriiig soiind of the 
waters and the song of the bee Ho wishes, that, while asleep, hr 
may see some strange and wonderful dreams, and maj hear divine 
music when he wakes up Finally ho likes to go to the church for 
a service 

121 Thus— while I am thus busy Pale career- course 
through the colourless sky 

122 Civil suited— m plain and simple dress like that of a 
citizen,- not in court dress 

123 Tricked and frounced— profusely adorned and with hair 
extravagantly curled 

124 The Attic Boy— Cephalns, an Athenian youth, loved by 
Eos (Aurara), the goddess of the Dawn Attic-belonging to Attica 
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125 Kerchcft— ttitli her hend covered in a kerchief. A 
' kerchief * IS nii embroidered cloth for the head worn by women 
Comely "be uitiful, becoming:. 

I2G Rocking -making to rock, moving the br inches of trees 
to and fro Piping- whistling. 

127. Ushered -introduced ; heralded b.v Still — gentle 

12aS Blown his fill -“blown as long or as violently as was 
enough to satisfy him” Him— its 

129 Ending— (to be t ikon with gust) terminating. 

130 IdinutC drops -drops that (all at intervals of a minute— 
Cff Minnte-guns From off— falling down from 

131 Fling — throw 

132 Flaring beams —glaring beams , beams shining brightly. 

131 .Arched groves -groves overshadowed bv the inter- 

bwining bruiclifsof trees uid having such half light as there is in 
the twilight 

134 Brown— dark SjMvan— the god of the fields and forests 

135 Honumental oak— massive oak , oak winch on account of 
Its old age reminds people of the bv gone ages Evplaining the use 
sf the ord “ monumental ” here Keightly thinks that Milton 
ipplics this word to oak “ because the monuments in churches were 
jften formed of carv od oak ” 

13G Rude— cruel Heaved.- uplifted 

137 Njmphs-wood Njinplis (Diyads) which haunted the 
iorest. Daunt - ternfj ; frighten 

138 Fright -frighten Hallowed haunt-tlio haunt sacred to 

them ^ ' ' 

140 Profaner— somewhat profane ” a (Lat inism) , unsym- 
pathetic 

141. Garish— gaudy , glaring , bright Eye— light 

143 Flowery work—* c collecting honey from flowers 

145 Consort - union of sounds, other sounds of nature as accom- 
pany the humming of bees etc. 

14G. Entice— induco Dewy feathered sleep— “sleep whose 
reathers have been stamped in Letbacan dew, which they drop on 
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the eyes of those who aio to bo cast shiimbpr , rprre‘'hing 
sleep 

148 Wave -‘move to and fro’ Wings— of sleep Aery 
Stream - a acrjos of pictures that are unt substaiitial. 

149 Of . portraiture ivid and lifclihc 

147-150 Masson thus paraphnaes tins passage Let some 
strange lajsterious dream vaac (that is, nio\c to and fro) at his 
(that 18 , sleep’s) wings, in an airy stream of haclj images displayed 
before mj inward vision " That is let me dream a strange dream 
made up of a number of lifelike images 

151 Breathe -play, let me hear sweet music ns I wake 

153 Spirit— angel Good- may icfer to ‘ mortals ’ or ‘ spirit ’ 
In the case of ‘ spirit’ it means * beneficent 

154 Genius -gnardinn spirit 

155 Due— accustomed or bonnd by the sense of duty 

156 Studious Cloister’s pale— The eiiolo!5nre of a ccilegc 
“Observe, only at this point of the poem is 11 Pemrtoso in contact 
with his fellow-creatures Thioughoiit the rest he was sohtarv' 
(Masson) The description is that of the quadrangle of I'Xlambrldge 
college, surrounded by corridors 

157. Hlgh-embowed -loftily arched 

158 Antle- ‘ 01 namented ’—Massy proof— proof igainst the 
heavy burden they have to support 

159 Stoned — windows of atnned gla»s IiaMiig stones from 
Scriptures represented on them. Richly dlght -beautifully adorned 

dCO Religious light— a light which makes one fall into divine 
contemptation > 

162 To -in accompaniment to (the song of) Full-Volced— 
singing in a chorus Quire— a band of singers in a church 

163 High— solemn Anthem clear — sacred songs clearly sung. 

164 As -such as eThrough mine ear — as I hear the anthems 

165 Dissolve ..ecstasies -so aSectmy mind as to throw mo 

into transports of yoy ' 

166 Bring , eyes— (so meet mv soul that) I mav " almost 
learn the secret of divine things ’’ 
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Line*; 167»174 TIk« tUittif;]i(ritI imn wislios to retire in his old 
»Lt' to 1 hnnmtaftc md hvi* thoro lik«» n monk, itnd piss his timo in 
ac/iUirliij: a thoroiich kroalidRo uf nstronomj ind botany, and to 
t -IS tn litter \ iMdntn like i prophet 

107. Weat’^ iiire - old .•tje w-om out \Mt.h cares nud sorrows. Ac. 

ICS. Petiopful hcJ’imtrif;o •“ a ••ecliided place where I mat retire 
p ac'fullj. 

ICC* Hairy {town eo-rsedre^s of hornnt'i or monks Mossy — 

- vtr^rown eitb mo-' » 

IJO Spell — -tudv eoti-tri.e 

171. Of-' truth- I 'mcerniitfr " 

s 173, 171. TUI old .. strain “ with leir-* would come the 
rover of rising lu lofti t ontemplntion into the re^tuui of nispirntion 
lid of prophet j . (tJli inibor) ^ 

17.7,170 “Note tint the eonditionil niluro of Milton’s iccep* 
tiure of Mi'kitichoh is not in distinctly exprosicd as that of Mirth.” 
'Bell' 


LYCIDAS 

LyCldas --is.ioominnu inmo of Hliepherds in the pistoral poems 
of Vlr^il nnd Tlieorntns Tilonody -an elesv id v Inch there is a 
innsle mourner Bewails— laments tho loss of. A learned friend— 
ndvr-ird Kins Passage -loiage Chester — the enuntrv town of 
Cheshire situated on the rifrht bank of the Doe Hlgllth — it tho 
height of tbeir powei 

Linos 1-14. In these lines tlio occasion of the poem the death 
< * Lycldns - is stated 

I Yet once more - 1 c. although I had determined not to write 
»t\ more versos for some ycirs t«> come. Milton had written no 
reetry alter writing Comos because ho wis waiting for the timo of 
maturity when ho might produce something worthy of note. 
Laurels— Tho laurel was sacred to Apollo, god of song. 

H 4 
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2 Myrtles— The mjrblo was sacred to Veuiis. Ibis assoemttd 
with poetry Brown— dark With as well is Ivy wassscrcd 
to Bicchns, the Rod of witic It is also i^ssoeiated vvith poetrv 
Never sere— over-greon 

3. 1 come &c. 1 come to write a poem Harsh and crude 
bitter nud unripe, because plucked bofoie then proper time Milton 
represents himself is writing poetrv befoin llie time of his maturitv 
as a poet ^ 

1 Forced— unwilling , compelled because he did not consider 
himself fitted for writing such pnetrv as he'wished RUde because 
he does not mind the unnpe state of the berries 

5 Shatter —scatter bv force Mellowing year -tune of matiirili, 
the season «hen fruits ripen 

0 Bitter constraint asul necossiU winch rompels Dear - 
touching closely , nea’ to the heart Disturb . due pluck vov 
befoio your due season That is writuig a poem before ni> 
poetic powers are snOioiently mature to write one 

8 Lycidas Edw King Ere his prime -before attaining tir 
fullness of manhood 

9 Peer -ecpial 

10 Who Lycidas V -A rhetoric il qiiestmu, eguiralcut t 
“ no one could refuse to sing in honoiir of Lycidas ’ Sing— mmirii 

10, 11 Knew sing— ho too was i poet Build rhyme - 
oompiise sUtcly veises Build refers to the legtilar structures 
the verse Rhyme— verse 

12 Watery bier 'because King was di iwned Bier nicani 
frame on which a dead body is carried to the grave 

13 Unwept Without auj mourning, without any ologj 
Welter -roll about, be tossed about By -Jn means of Parehini 
-dry. 

14 Meed -recompense Melodious tear -elegy, “ tnneti 
expression of Borrow ” 
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Lines 15-22« Milton begins tho themo of the poem by invoking 
tbo Muses 

15 Begin -jour mournful song Sisters, well— the nine 
Muses, daughters of Jove, wlio were supposed to preside over litera- 
ture, art, and science The ‘ sacred well ’ is tho fountain Aganippe 
on Mount Helicon in Hoeotia It was sacred to tho Muses 

16 Seat of Jove— mount Olympus Spring rise; issue 

17. Somewhat loudly neither too loudly nor too softly 
Sweep the string strike nr play upon the lyre 

18 Hence with -got ud of; discard Denial vain— useless 
denial Goy excuse -hesitating excuse due to shjness. 

19 Muse — a poet inspired by the Muse 

20 Lucky words -word expressive of good luck , auspicious 
words Favour . urn —write good things about me when I am 
dead Urn —a vessel in which the ashes of the dead were deposited , 
hence death Destined Urn -the death tnat T am destined to die. 

21 As he passes -by ray grave ; in passing Turn— may turn 
towards inj' grave. < 

22 Bid shroud -pray that sweet peace may rest upon me 
Sable shroud -black colQn Here ‘shroud ’ stands for death 

Lines 23-36 These lines describe, under the veil of pastoral 
language, Milton’s life at C.imbridge in company with Edward King 

23 Nursed . .lull a pastoral way of saying ‘ we were educated 
at tfie same college (Christ’s College, Cambridge) 

21' Fed .flock —followed the same pursuits Fountain rill— 
».c , in the class-room as well as on the playgiound 

25 High lawns -upland stretches of grassy ground 

26 Under .morn - t c at dawn, ‘ Morn ’ IS here personified 

27 Drove— our flocks Afield— to the pasture, ‘ a ’ is a corrup- 
tion of * on’ 

28 What time -at the time at which Gray-fly— the-trumpet 
fly which hums sharply at noou. Winds her ‘ sultry horn makes 
a sharp humming sound at noon 
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20 Baitenlnp-fnitPijinff . iipw of. 

Fresh night—tlio den thit fnllh III fh/ nufiliijr 

30 Oft mmlifipH Mwltminp* Star ivtnhif: sUir calif 
Venus. 

31. Heaven’s descent “Uh Uon/cm. Sloped .uhecl -driven 
Ins cli.iriot tovvartls tin* nrsl ; hit! set 

32 Rural ditties -oountry 80 Df:»; tin* i irlv pfMic ttfortaef 
Milton anrl Kinp Were not mute -witp •miiK lh> «**)' 

33 Tempered - St t ><> the nrnsU* of; tlmfd. Oaten flute "S 
flute or pipi* lu'ido pl notl*. n fetounlo unwieal liiitrumout of the 
alicphord. 

31 Satjfs . heel -pastonlnnmtsfor ^lllf«H‘•«co»lt•mp^>^•ar^e'* 
atCambrulge Satyrs -ivoodland doitios roprtM'ntrd m rireeK xn}- 
tholosi ns half men and half goats, who wou* food of light pleasure'* 
such ns plaj iiig on the pipe, dancing, etc Fauns Thernur'sof 
Komnti mytholoRi wen roRarded na identical vUU tUu Satyrs, 
Cloven heel - lia\ uip cloven heel bceauM* snppoMHl to be b.ilf RPat*< 

30. DamcBtns - the nncic of one of Virgil’s shepherds -probably 
refers to I3r Cluppel, obouas tutor to both Milton nnd ICmg Our 
song -probably refers to their Collcgo exercises 

Lines 37-49. The poet in these lines expresses his own >,en>e of 
aorroi. at the dentil of Lvcidas 

37 Heavy — oppressive , sorrowful Now thou novi that thou 

38. Never must return -thou will cerMinlv never come bacL 
to llte 

39 Thee -is the object of * nionrn ' in 1. 11 

40 Wild thyme -a kind of nroraatic plant, whieb grov s up 
itself in profusion Gadding— growing like a creeper ; str iggling 

41 Their echoes -the echoes of the woods and the caves 

42 Wniow~a land of cane tree It is a symbol of mourning 

Hazel copses green— tbioUots of green hazel trees 

44, Fanning leaves— waving their leaves like fans in uni- 

son with the music. The Figure of speech here is Pathetic Tallncy 

which attributes feelings to inanimate objects 
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45. Killlngr deidl.v ; destructive. Canker— a kind of insect 
that feeds on roses 

46 Taint worm -a. small, red spider that canses disease in 
cattle Weanling newly weaned , young animals that have been 
newly separated from their mother’s milk 

47 Gay wardrobe dresses of bright and varied oolonrs. 
Wardrobe means a chest in which clothes are kept, and by the 
figure Metonymy the container is used for the contained (t,e. 
clothes) 

48 White thorn —hawthorn Blows —blossoms That is in 
early spring 

49 Such— so killing To shepherd's ear— when heard by > 

them 

'Lines 50-57. The guardian Nymphs could not prevent king's 
death 

/ 50 Where were etc. - This appeal is in imitation of Greek and 

Latin pastorals Remorseless -cruel , pitiless 

52 Steep some Welsh mountain overlooking the place of 
shipwreck Perhaps Milton refers to Ponmmnmawr 

53 Bards— poets Druids -The priest of the ancient Britons 

Lxe— are buried This lino suggests' that Milton is thinking of 
Cerrig-of-Drnidon m Denbighshire. i 

54. Shaggy -wooded ilfoiia the isle of A nglesea 

55 Deva - the river Dec, which formed the ancieut boundary 
between England and Wales The town of Chester is situated 

--ou the hanks of it, and it was from Chester that King sailed 
Wjsard Stream — magical current The allusion is to the belief 
that " being the ancient bouudaiy line between England and Wales, 
the Deo foreboded evil fortune to that country towards whicli it 
changed its course and good to the other ” 

56 Ay .dream ' Alas * I am foolishly indulging in idle 
dreams. 

57. Had there that is tho dream For . done ’—Even 
your presence would have been of no avail 
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Lines 58-63 - tho Mute herself conld not present King’s death, 
tliongh he viere her son 

58 The Muse— Calliope the music of Epic poetry and mother 
of Orpheus 

59 Hep en chanting son - Orpheu*' 

60. Universal both animate and inanimate 

61 Hout a disorderly orov:d HidOOUS roaP-the noibo of 
Mild and lU-mannged merriment. 

62 Gory -stained with blood Visage - head and f ico 

63 Hebrus -a river in Thtaco Lesbian shore -the coast 
of Lesbos, a town on the opposite banh of tho llebrns When by 
shore Orpheus, in his grief for the loss of liis wife Eutidice, 
treated the Thracian oomoii with contempt, while thej wore 
celebratiog a feast lu honour of Bacchus, and they, in rovciige tore 
him to pieces, and threw his head and his lyre into tho Ilcbrtin 

Lines 64-84~In those lines Milton digresses from the roam 
theme, and eipresses his views concerning the oIHcc of the true 
poet and the nature of his reward 

64 What boots it— of what use or ads antage is it ■* Incessant — 
constant , ceaseless Care devotion, 

6a To tend - to attend to , follow , cultivate Homely and 
slighted— refer to trade Shepherd’s trade —profession of poetry 

66 Strictly— dcNotedly, rigorously Meditate practise Medi- 
tate muse —practising the thanhless task of writing poetry 
67. Use ate accustomed to do, ire habituatod etc etc 
68,69 Amaryllis, Neaera -n imes of shepherdesses in the Greek 
and Latin pastorals. Sport dally; play. Tangles -looks , curls. 

64-69 What is the use of cultivating poetn when poetry is 
regarded as low and mean by profession a Would it not ho proper, 
like others, to load a life of ease and dalliance 

70. Fame . raise— fame is the mcontne that incites the 
noble and pure mind to high efforts 

71 Last Inflrmity the longing after fame is a weakness that 
is most difBcult to avoid 
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7.J. Fair -bpiutiful ; .ittnotive Guerdon reward. 

74- And .blaze .ind e\poct> tliat we will shine forth in a 
sudden flash of f.iuic 

73 Blind Fury .. . shears -Atropos, one of thp'threo Fates, 
who out asuiidor the (lircad of human life Atropos is called a Fury 
because the event of Kinp's death was an act which niig:ht bo 
attributed to one of the Furies, and blind because a Fury makes 
no*discriinin.it{oii as to her victims Abhorred shears ' hateful 
scissors with which the thread of life was cut off 

76 Silts -cuts off Thin-spun life the slender or fragrilo 
thread of Iif€», in allusion to the frailtv of human life “ But 

praise,” hut does not cut off the praise due to him 

77 Phoebus the Kod of aonj: Touched ears “ touched the 
ears of nio tromblinc ' , “ touched mv oars which trembled at liis 
touch " Masson thinks that the eai is mentioned bcraiise, iccnrding 
to the popiilir superstitiou, the tinglinf; of i person’s ear is a sign 
that people a-e talking of him Conington says that the action 
of touching a man's eai was a symbolical w.iy of recalling a matter 
to lus memory, the o.ir being regarded is the seat oj memory 

7S ^ Mortal soil tins earth 

70 Glistering glittering Foil— a thin loaf of gold or silver 
placed under a gem to increase its lustre 

SO Setoff to -displayed to Broad I’umour— wide reputation 

78-80 Fame cannot be found in this world It does not dwell 
either in the flashy splendour of success displayed for show, or in 
popular applause. 

SI. By— by means of Pure— divine , clear 

82^PerJ(ect' witness -se inching and infallible judgment. 
All-judging Jove God who sees and knows everything 

83 Pronounces lastly -gives His flnal judgment 

84 Meed - reward 

Lines. 85-102 Milton returns to the main theme and says 
that Neptune was not to blamo for the death of his friend 
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S5 Arothuse— a ct*l(*liritod fountiin iiMr SjrrfiPO‘<f* tl»*nnt5vf 
placo of ThcocrlttiB, the nsoBt fnraoHM of the Grwk inHtnra! poets 

8G Mlnicus— the ri'.or MjiiIco, In N Italy, « tributari of 
Po, near winch Virgil was born Mnnens nymlK>U«es I^itln pastoral 
verse, and »s called honourrd because it recalls V irK«l to one's mind 
Crowned . reeds -asaoonU*d with Virgil’H pastoral poetry. 

87 That strain — 1 e the soice of .Vpollo Higher -loni^r, 
anbhnie 

88 My oat— nij oaten pipe ; luv pastoral \erse. 

89 Herald of the sea -Ti it»n, «on of Neptune, the herald ol 
the sca-gods, represented by the Uomans as having v “ ' reathc,! 
horn " by which he stilted the vases of the sea. 

90 That plea - that appealed to defeml Veptnne fmm thr 
suspicion of h ing caused King's death 

91 Aslted eiMpnred of Teloa -wicUed. tclwnions ; crnwl 

92 Hard— sad Doomed . swain— caused the death of the 

gentle shcphuid, i e lung. 

93 Of ruffged wings -havinc nigged wings , teinpestiimis 
91. Beaked pointed , projecting Promontory— cape 

9G HippOtades — .E-ibis, son of lllppotes, god of the wind*, 
which were Kept hj him in a dungeon 
97. Was had Strayed escaped 

98 Calm -still Level brine the placid sea 

99 Sleek -tender; soft Panope - one of the iiiindred daughters 
of the sea -god Nerens 

100 Fatal hark Ill-tited and treacherous ship in which 
King sailed 

101 Buiit eclipse ocb pses were liubeved to bring oilsrortunev 

upon ill undertakings conimenccd or done wlille tbe\ lasted 
Rleged OMod up with sails, ropes etc Dark -e\il Rigged 
dark evil enrsea formed her ngguig, or curses being uttered b> 
witches when it was being fitted up. »■> ♦{)— 

102 Low -deep Sacred -set ipart op de\ oted (to death) 

rCvs' 


Lines 103-107— Oatnus, representing uainDrmgo, muuru» 

» ^ ‘ ^ 

)f King 

103 Camus—** God of the river Cam, and the personifloation of 
Oambndge University ” Revered sire venerable father Jerraro ' 
lotos that “ sire " is the common word applied to a river as a 
protecting power Footing slow flowing sluggishly, in allusion 
to the old ago of the “ revered sire ” 

104. His sedge -with nvor-spongo and sedges floating on its 
waters ^ndge- i Uind of coarse grass that grows on the banks of 
rivers 

lOi Inwrought dim -‘hiving indistinct markings worked 
into It’ Figures dim -“symbolic il devices aM ropres^tio^ 


yy ./V 

Med 

lOG Sanguine Svoe The Hjacinfili Hjacmthus was kille 
by Lephyma, and from his blood sprang the hyacinth. Hence it 
IS called Sa.igainc-(blood.sta.ned). Inscribed with woe The 
petals of the hyacinth bear the letters ii, ai, exclamations of grief 
107. Reft-doprl^ed mo of Quoth said Pledge - child , 
pledge,of love between husband and wife King Aas a most promis- 
ing iindorgradnato of Cambridge. 

Lines 108-112 St, Peter, the guardian of tlie Church, sorel} 
feels the loss of king as a true son 

1()8 Last go -St Peter came last and vvas the last to go 

from the scene of morning 

109 The Pilot lake St Peter, who !iad a boat on the sea of 
Galilee before he became a disciple of Christ 

no Massy-big, massive K^ys of the “Kingdom of 
Heaven ” given to St Peter bv_ Jesus Christ Of Twain of two 
different metals ( -> 

111. Opes-oi^ns the pates of Heaven Amain -with force 

112 Mitred leeks -head covered with 
bespake— spoke sternly or indipn^utly ’ 

I 
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Lines 113-lSl. lu these lines Milton ng^iin makes a ttif*ressiot 
from the main theme, condemns the false bishops and c)cr;;y of the 
time, and predicts their riiin ^ 

113 Well pladly or easilj Spared for thee -given up in 
exchange for \ on 

1 14 Enow enough ; anv number of the corrnpfc clergv of the 
time For sake— for the sake of getting a living; for the greed 
ot gam 

115 Creep climb -those who enter the church in n stealthy 
way, those who thrust themselves in, and those who join In order to 
nso to high places Fold -“the church is a sheepfold intonhieh 
the corrupt clergy intrude themselves ; llicir onlv care being to 
share the endowments of the chttreb ” 

IIG Of make thevdonot troiiblo thotn*>eI\is with any other 
things 


IIT, Scramble eagerly and rudolv striving to seize their 
share Shearer’s feast an entertainment guen b\ shepherds In 
spring to celebrate the dav on which they cut the wool off the sheep. 
Scramble feast *. c. they donot care fop anv tiling other than 
competing with one another i« oidor to obtain cliurcli livings 

118 Shove away -move aside ; displace Worthy . guest— thp 
maninmho^e honour the feast is celebrated The reference is to 
tiio/jhnscientiuus clergy 

lia Blind mouths -blind gluttons oi blind guides, “whose 
Gospel IS their maw.* “These two monosyllables express the 
preciselv accurate contraries of right character m the two great 
offices of the cl, arch those of bishop and pastor A bishop mean* 
one who sees Pastor means one who feeds The most nnblshoply 
character a man can have -s therefore to bo blind. The most on- 

rC 1 r A sheep hook is the crook 



120. AusTht-nnyUiinj: The least- m tlio least. 

121. Paithful lierdsman honest clerpryman Art office 

122 What ..them - what do they cave What they they 

tinnot st'om to stand in need of it They are 

’ ’ ’ - 

son?s -their toachins: vflticli 


succeeded in RaininR their object 
123 lII? ; hire? Lean 
without substance and spirltinl am 


123 List -fhOTst* ; liKe; Lean songs , P T-^r \^Ci 

without substance and spirltinl aiistonance i-.- ^ 

124. Grate straw - imaleec » Inrah, sound bj mejns of ttieir 
o.n.k (or-SmT-nod wrotchod-piocs That is tl.o> prooob nnoholo- 

V*e -“a m ^ 

*>otne doctrines 1 cry badh 

“its The hungry sheep the nogleeted oong.ogat.on Look 
up tor sp.r, tent s..stonnneo Arenotfed rooo.t o no sostonnooo 
120 swollen .. . draw W.tl. .n...d, oorroptod b. ..os,.nod nod 
l*ernlon>ns doctrines vshicli they imbibe (or he.ar) 

127 Rot spread -ha^o the.r faiths corrnpted. and spread 

lal'o doetrines 

12S Besides 

influence of Luud s part} Privy P , j w » 

129 Devours apace -converts rapidly Nothing sa 

attempt n m ide to choch the evil 
^ ‘ Pni/ine-thc instrument of ictnbution 

130 Two-han st\eral difrerent^.ays by oom^ 

This phrase has been explained 

mentators , s i t k 

to tho ovociition of Laud which took 
fo That ^hm view may bo dismissed 

place eight vears later (IG ) _ j 

because Laud w.ns at the height of bm ^ ^ 

pubiicatiop/OfLyeldas /2 " " ' ' 

V.0 Ttti"av;l\uatJudedtomet«^ 
tures as the instrument of 

(ih) That ho refers to the sword of justice (Rov l-\^) 



(iv) That ho refer*! to the powerB of tho Go*ipel ns contained r 
tho Testaments. 

(v) That he moans tho two housos of the IhiRUsb I’ariiaaiPiit. 
(v») That it denotes civil and ecclesiastical porer. AlthS 

dOOP—quite ready ; ready at hand 

131 Smite ..more - to strike a final blow, toslriKo a deaf 
blow 


Lines 132-151. Tho poet icturns to the mam thwne of the elc^*' 

All nature mai noil monrii tho loss of L^cidas. ^ 

a. f -i 

132. Return Alphous —thc pasUiral is .again resumert w*! 
skilfully Milton assumes tlut the Alplicit*. uul tho Sicilian ran'" 
had gone awai ashamed aliilo St Peter was denouncing the ciurcy 
Ailphctts' was a river god who loacd Arethnsa .iiid purtuod he> 
Notice tho transition from the Christian to tlie heathen ■** 

Dread voice- of St. Peter. tt . fi**’ 'V 

Mil'S*,' ■>.<<- vvav^-*» ‘'SI-*- 

which tnterrnpU'd my pastoral miisi 
Sicilian muse" the muso of pastoral verse, called ‘ Sicilian’ 
because ThencHlui, tho founder of pistoril lerio. belonged t* 
Sioiiy. 


131 Hither cast — conio hither .iml c.ast (on ihiH hearse) 
i3> Bells -bell shaped flonors Fiowoi’ots -lUtle flowers. 

136 Nild whispers gentle rauvnmvs. Use dwell ; hannt. 
1.37. Of— I c mild whispers of Wanton -unroslralned 

138 Lap -bosom. The Swart-star SmuCtho dog-star I 
appeared at the hottest time of tho > i\ir, mil was supposed by th* 
Greeks and Homans t<i oanso the great hi'at. Swart * darkcncc. 
by heat’ Sparely rarelv The uifluence of the dog star e 
scarcely felt, therefore the flonorb are fresh ind bright 

139 ^alnt eye s, -dainty and bright tloncrs The centr 
of a blnssom is sometimes called its eye 

HO Suck ^showers — nnhihu the Bweeb and i efreshing rain 

HI Purple give a purple tint Vernal (lowers flowers thftv 
blow lu the snrinc 



lujjauci a BuuiuN anv ms i'UBTBY 

Ir- (.V Ca,-wv 6ro (.iZ^Oi. 

Ji2 Rathe —early ; that blossoms early m the spring. 

Forsaken dies that dies bce.mso it is fnrsaicon by the sun- 
!lbl^ A reference to the fact th.it it is often found in sh.idv places ’ 

1 1I» Tufted crow-toe ~ .1 Kind of hiacmth hni nig .a tuft .it tho 
‘f 

W‘] Pink —a kind of (lowei Pansy —a Kind of \ lolet Freak- 
i WUh jet ha\ ing dark spots in the centre of its blossoms. 

116 Well-attired woodbine - honeysuckle luring .a beautiful 
e.ad-dre«is (of fin vers) 

117 Cowslip — .1 lloxer akin to the pnraiose Wan— pale- 
loking, 

148 Sad embroidery — ‘ colours suited to nimirning * 

119 Amar.inthns- 1 plant tho flowors of which last long wi tb- 
it withering 


150 Tear Tho dov-di ops resting lu the hoffou of the lilies 
e hero spoKcii of as tear, shod for Lyoidas ” 

151. Laureat he.arse - the poet’s tomb The word ‘ laureut ' 
unifies that King was a poet or that he had obtoined an ac.''derniC3|. 
gree Lyeid Lycid is 


Lines 142-151. “ These lines foim the most e\quisito flower-and- 
iiour passage in .all Milton's poetry. For musical sa'eetness and 
anty richness of flora! colour, it beats perhaps anything else in all 
ilton. It IS the call upon all valleys of the landscape and tho 
nksof all the sweet streamlets, to yield up their cboibest flowers, 
d tfiose dearest to shephetds, that they may bo strewn over the 


id body of Lycidas ' 




Sorrow loses 



false surmise,” and Hope- 


Lines 152-164. 

<ses. 

152 For ease— for m this Igjfrnnor in order to comfort our- 
Ives for a while 


153. Let .... dally -lot us please our weak fancies by imagining, 
ith false surmise — wrong fancies , that we have actually the 
rpso of Lycidas to strew flowers on jit 
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t 

I’ll Whilst - when I iniliilKO ui tins faiio\. 

150 Hobfides -i gioiip of islnnds sc-ittortul ilonj? i 
tern coast of Scotland — t ^ ' 

157. Whelmitifr nn* helming 

15S The bottom . world -• he iinitom ol rhi* *«'i iiiliibitcin> 
monsters 

( 

15') To our . dented -\oiir bodv hiMug diMinsI to onr prawn 
accomp.tnicd hj imis 

101 Fable of .old -tho f.U>li*d .ihodo of tin* old Oonushg'nii! 
Bollcrus, a name coined In Milton to rcprcscnl oii«» of the niithifal 
giants of Curin' itll, aftci liclloiium the Lslin mnn* for Land’s Li^ 
in Curnw.ill 

1(11 The great vision —the \ision of (he .VrcUingel Miohicl 
The guarded Mount .St Miclinpl's Mount in CormMlI “^1 
Miotuul IS said r.n Iinvo appeared ns i * Msion ’ on this Mount. '»ii 
It «.as t/hcroforo ii.uncd iftcr him Guarded -h.i the .Vrehange! . »' 
protected (there was .i fortress nii the hill) 

1G2 Nam.ancos in the provinces of Gnlliui.i in Sptin Bavoni 
— 13 also in Gniicici Hold -stroiiKhold . fortress 

IGS Look Angel .St. Miclinol is ashed in cea«.e lootn 
towards Spain and to iook .ir the coast of Cornwall inslead vlii(l»' 
the corpse of Lycidas is (loatuig Ruth -pili 

ICl Dolphins -soa-ammnls The allusion is to the slow < 
Anon’s escape from the sen Anon, a Greek baid when on a vova; 
to Conn th, was thrown into (ho soa by the s-nfors Jii the powi 
of his music he charmed the sea-auiiuals and rc iclicd liis dcatinatir 
safely on the backs of dolphins Waft -carrj* swiftlj 

Lines 165-185 The elcgj ends with a strain of joj and hop 
Sorrow gives place to consolation tint though no longer prc'*ci 
hero, King is alive in the other world 

1G5 Woeful -full of woe , sorrowful 

160 Your sorrow —the object of your soriow. 
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167 Watery floor - the stipf.ice of soa. 

( 

108 Day-star —the *»»n Ocean bed —bottom of tho soa 

169 Anon soon nftor , i i* .it sunriso Repairs head— 
•esurncs Ins bri^htiicbs. 

* 170 Tricks dtsplai** Kew-spangled are-uewly-fltudded 

nul i1 (qold) ; brn^ht ^oldon r.i\s, ^panqle is a small plato of shining 
noUl. 

171, Flames "ihuios briglitij 

172 So -I c like tho btni that goes down below tho soa in the 
ajxcnhig and rottppcar>j nc\t moining Mounted high -i e in 
f Paradise 

I7'l. Dear ..him — • Dear ' is a Transferred Bpitliot which applies 
jtoMilnr (Chiist). That waves the reference is to Christs 
miracle of wsikuig on the sea (Matt XIV) Walked -ruled 
^ 171, Other i • dilfoient from these of the earth 

’ 173, Nectar tho dunk of the gods, fragrant o itoi Oozy - 

wot with sea ivator Laves - washes 

170. Unexpresslvo inexpressive Nuptial song— marriage 
song The illusion is to the raarmige of the Lamb iKev G-7j' In 
Biblical Lingiiago Christ is tho biidegrnora with whom the saints are 
made one in marriago 

177. Blest meek --the happy abodes of the meek. 

179 Solemn troops ceremonious assoniblies 

180 In move - move in the midst of heavenly radiance 

181. Wipe eyes -admit him to Cl crlasting joy 

182 Now that they know you are in heaven. 

183. Henceforth .. shore It is common m Latin poetry to 
ropresciit i drowned peiaon as becoming tho genius or guardian 
spirit of the locality where he methisf.ate, his office being to prevent 
future voyagers from like disaster." 

181. In .recompense -as thy great reward Good— kind. 

185 Wander flood— sail over that dangerous sea 

/ 
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NOTES OK 


Lines 186-190. In tbeso Imps the poot re\ipw-^ the Miophprd'» 

<.ODg 

180 Uncouth swain “Unlnowii shepherd 
187 Sandals grey I c atthegrey diwn The shophcrtl hegar 
to sing at daybreak, but ho continued till orctiiug 

188, He quills- i C ho parsed through \anons niond= aad 
'jUiig in \nrioiis metres Stops or KMit-holcs are the small holca 
oaer which the fingers ol the pi ijcr are placed Qill - a ri ed 
189 Eager thought Keen care Doric lay -pasuiral song. 
Theocritus wrnti 1ns pastor its in tin Done dialect of the Gtcfl: 
language. 

191. Stretched hills -lengthened the “hidnws of the lull', 
because it was csening. 

'191 Was -had 

192 Twitched -grasped and piillwl tightl.i around him, Man- 
tle blue - blue IS the colour of a shepherd’s dress 

198 To-morrow .. new-i t I shall take up some uthr' 
subject soon, now that tins elegy is at an end 


ON HIS HAVING ARRIVED AT THE AGE OF 
TWENTY THRcE 

(Page 37 of the Te\t) 

1. Subtle thief of youth Time is called the subtle thief of 
\outh because it takes away youth quickly without one’s being con 
scions of it Subtle -surreptitious , which romes impprcoptibly* 
CJ Pope’s “ Time, the thief of life 

2 Wing-is in keeping with the idea of ‘ quickly ’ Stolen .. * 

year! Milton was now m his twenty-fourth year. 

3 Hasting going away qmckly. Full career— full speed. 

4 No bud showeth does not show any sign of my inward 
maturity ; appears to ho fruitless 
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S SembIanee'-o\tcin(il nppearnnco Deceive the truth- 
convex a wronp iinprossjon of the l.ict 

• Intvard ripeness - in-itnritv of nund 

8 Timel>-happy — whom time makes happv or who are fortu- 
nate in beinc pifted with those qnnhtics which come at the proper 
lute , whom time rtuoiirs Endu’th— endoweth , is gifted to 

‘h Or soon - wholher soon -It -refers to ‘ inward ripeness.’ 

10 Ev'n — in proportion t'» It shall lie strictlv in accordance 
with the lot which IleaM'n has intended for me Still— con- 
tinually. 

11 Mean— humble, not something in a middle state 

13 Allis . nil IS e\en “ Mj first consideration is to use my 
powers ns ore who is conscious tlint God constantlr sees and ludges 
niv work-’* 

14 Task-master's eye -This alludes to tl e parable of the 
labourers in the^ \ inei ard (vide Matthew \x) Browne quotes 
from the Passages from a Working Life — “ In the library at 
Langley nonr Horton, the emblematic eye still looks down from the 
painted panel on the sheI^es laden with old-world learning, and on 
the catalogue, that hangs bi them, dated the very year of Milton’s 
continental lournev Charles Knight, visiting the library, noticed 
the decoration, and connected it with the Hst line of this sonnet ’’ 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE 

(Page 4.3 of the Text) 

1 Nightingale— It comes to England about the middle of 
April Yon -vendor Bloomy— blooming , covered with blossom 
Spray— sprig 

2 Warblest— art in the habit of warbling , art wont to warble 

When . .still— when perfect silence reigns in the woods , when we 
donot hear the songs of other birds ^ 

3 Thou fill— there was a tradition among the lovers that it 
was a token of happiness to hear the nightingale before the cuckoo 
Fresh— renewed 


H-5 
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NOTES ON 


4 Jolly Hours -bright or comely honri , spring. The Horae 
(Hours) were the goddesses ot the seasons aecording to classical 
mythology. Their course was dcsciibcd as the dnneo ol the Horae. 
Lead on— guide, act as a herald Propitious — |lit« dying for* 
ward) lavoursible , lortunatc. May was regarded ns fnsourablcto 
lovers. 

5. Liquid "Swoet , flowing oasilj , beautiriil and charming 
Close., day —the song ot the nightingito acts os a lullaby and makes 
the day asleep. 

6 Shallow — uumusicvl The notes ot the cuckoo are “ sliallor. ” 
as compared to those of the nightingale Bill — song. The figure 
of Speech here Is * synecdoche ’ 

7. Portend— lorctoll. 

8 Humorous power -power over the pursuits ot lovers, or 
pertaining to the affairs ot lovers 

9 Timely— opportuuolj , at the proper time. Bird of hate— 
The hated bird. The cuckoo is bated b> the smaller birds 

10, Hopeless doom— bad luck. That I am not to succeed in 
my love affair. 

11 As— since. Too . , relief —too late to tcIic\o roe. 

12 Yet why— yob there was no rc.ason tor yon to sing 

so late . 

14. Both them — both of them Train— company , crew. 


TO MR H. LAWES, ON HIS AIRS 

(Page 57 of the Text). 

1. Harry — ^tlus mtimato form of address suggests that there 
was personal affection between Milton and Lawos 

2 Tuneful and well-measured song -Boll quotes the follow- 
ing by way of explanation ” He (Lawes) communicated to verse 
an original and expressive melody, ho exceeded his ptedccessois 
and contemporaries in a pathos and sentiment, a simplicity and pro- 
priety, an articulation and intelligibility which so naturally adapt 
themselves to the words of the poet ” \ 
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o. Just noto and accent — that is tho melody was suited to the 
words and tho accent of the music was suited to the accent of the 
langucRc, Scan "With Midas* ears —To commit a stupid blander in 
matching tho melody and tho words When Apollo and Pan con- 
tended to sing, Mtdns, tho king of Phrygia, rlro was the umpire, 
decided in favour of Pan Apollo thereupon became indignant and 
changed his oars into those of an ass. 

■1 Committing .. .long— setting at variance short and long 
(unaccented and accented) syllables. 

o Exempts —makes yon prominent over all the rest 

0 Envy— oiiMons people. Wan— pale. 

7, After ago—coming generations Writ— written , yoii^ name 
shall be mentioned etc. 

S Humour— adapt That is you could bo represented as one 
who could best adapt or suit his music to tho English tongue. 

9, Send . thee— must give you a respectable name 

10 Priest— leader , chief Phmbus’ quire— the choir of 
Phccbiis or .Vpollo, the god of music. 

11. Happiest —expressed most happilj Story— the reference 
IS to theslory of ^Irimliic by Cartwright, which was set to music 
by Lawes. 

12—14 Dante Purgatory— In his Purgatorio, Canto ii. 

70— 114, Dante tells ns how among a crowd of souls newly arrived 
in Purgatory for the purging of their sms he saw his friend 
Casclla, a Florentine celebrated for liis skill m music, and bow 
ho entreated him to sing Purgatory— is the intermediate place 
or state between Heaven and Hell where souls aie pnriCed, and it 
IS milder in comparison with Hell. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS 

^ (Pagre 131 of the Text) 

1. Consider— think Light— eyesight Spent— exhausted ; 

spent up. 
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NOTES ON 


2 Ere days— ‘*ha\c> been spuiif" Milton was totally 
blind when ho was 14 years old Dark. . .Wlde-Uiesc lords, 
spoken bv blind man, have n pathos of tlieir own 

3 One talent— talcnt.r-“ a n.itural pift oi .itnliti ' .Milton 
claims to liaie received orilv oiio talent, and compares liimseU to the 
servant in the Bible « Matt wi) who had recciif d oiih one talent 
Death to hide— to hide or Keep one s powi'rs nnempUued is 
tantamount to the ultinnte loss of those powers (or mental and spin* 
tiial death) 

4 Useless -111 ail icti\est.ite More bent * is more bent or 
determined 

0 My true account gi\« ifntliful iccuunt of hov I h.»ie 
spent mj' life (used inj facnltus) Returning elude -on his rctnrr. 
reprove me for being so neplipint 

7 Doth day-labour— this is m .illnsion to a verse in the 

Bible, St John, IS, 4 “ Wo must work the works of him that send 

me, while it is dai , the night coracth, when no nnn can work ” 
Light denied- it or when one is deprued of ciesiglit 

8 Fondly - foolishly I foolislilv ask the abo\e question. 

9 Murmur - complaint 

10 Either, gifts— God is quite indcpindeiit of man's wor 

ship or the gifts which he bestows upon him 

11, Bear, yoke— That is &er\e m aocordante with his Divine 
commands, which are bj no me<ius strict 

12 Thousands - of angels Bidding cummand 

Id Post— hasten , nin in post-haste 

14 They -. wait- those who submit thomsehes to the will of 

God, also serie him well 

TO CYRIACK SKINNER 

(Page 132 of the Text) 

1. This ..day -three years ago this day. Though ., view 

—though outwardly they appeared to be uninjured 

2. Of... spot-his eyesight was perfect tlibeo vears ago. 

There was no spot m them or any other defect 
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3 Berefi-tlfpi'ivccl Seeing have forgot-liave forgotten 
(or lost tLoIr powor) how to see 

Idle orbs -OJ cb illy whioh have no nso now 

Of sun 'Either of stm i* either ' 19 umlorstood) x 

•• Bate '^.bape donut lose oitiun courage or hope Bate, 
"bate , (Itmtnish , lessen. 

S Bear up .. onward — evcrcibo fortitude and patience in 
my trouble, and keep my dailv progress, (i c , perform my daily work). 

9. Supports *-checrs up , consoles , keeps up my spfrits. 

11 Conscience -coabctousuess Lost defence -lost my 
eyes bi o\or-sfci*aining them in defending Iibeitj. The reference is 
t-* his Deftintia Pi a Papuh Augltcano which he wrote in reply to a 
pamphlet written bi Salmisins. who condemned the execution of 
Charles I Milton ms warned that the prosecution of his task 
* OTild load to blindness, but ho incurred the penalty. 

12 Of side -which IS talked of very highly throughout the 
length and bnaidtli of Europe. 

Id Lead me through -guide me , bear mo up , sustain. Vain 
mask— the world IS compared to a play which is transitory and 
hollow 

11 Had .. guide -if I had no bottei guide 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL 

(Page 137 of the Text) 

1. Our men— chief of our men Cloud— a period of unplea- 

saut e\poriences topposed to ‘ sunny ’-comfoi table or pleasant) 

2 Detractions— disparagements , depreciation That is at a 

timo when rude attempts wore made to minimise your reputa- 
tion * * 

3 Matchless fortitude -uneiiualled loftiness of mind and 

patience ^ 

4 Peace and truth —are m keeping with the ideas of war and 
‘ detractions rnde ’ Ploughed - struck out 
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5. CpoWTiBd fort'UHB—nW'ides to OhatlosI Of Gcii. sli\, 8. 
“ Thy hand shall he in the ncok oi thine enemies " 

6 Reared God’s trophies—raised roemotiala of God’s supremo 
power. Has pursued— have pursued truly religious work. 

7. Darvven — a small stream flowing into the Bibblo near Pres- 
ton in Lancashire, where Cromwell defeated the Scots in IMS. 
Imbrued -=■ (lit soaked or moistened) strained 

8 Dunbar field— Cromwell defeated the Scots in tlie battle of 
Dunbar in 1C30, Resounds— re-echoes. 

9. Worcester’s laureat wreath— the battle of Worcester was 
fought in 1051 in which Cromwell was victorious Laureat wreath 
— a token of victory That is Cromwell won great honours in wiuning 
the battle of Worcester Yet Still— nevertheless there is much j'ct to 
he conquered. 

10-11. Peace war— if a statesman or general (like Crom- 
well) introduces some good reforms in civil airairs ho can become as 
famous by bis cvvii reforms as by his miiitnry achievements New 
foes— the allusion is to the Independents who were opposed to full 
spiritual independence 

12 Secular chains—" the bonds of a state Church ’ 

13 Free conscience— untainted conscience That is thefiecdom 
of thinking and doing according to the dictates of conscience. 

14 HirelingWOlves— these words arc used contemptuously for 
these who had no spiritual ideal of their profession, but served the 
Church because they were paid for it Whose. .. . now-whose 
aim m life is wholly and solely to obtain temporal benefits. Maw— 
stomach , worldly desires 


OF THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEMONT 

1. Saints — I c , people who worshipped according to the dic- 
tates ol their conscience ' 

3 Kept thy Truth— preserved their simplicity of worship; 
did not allow the ritual of the Catholic Church to creep into their 

mode of worship 
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4. When.. . stones— trhcn onr forefathers ■were nothing bnfc 
idolatroos. Citholics were considered by Milton to be idolatrons 

5. Book-Cf. Pcafnit \vi 8 “My tears, are they not in the 
boot ? Their groans who-rccorcl the groans of them who 

I Slain ~werc killed Rolled . O.rocks— a contemporary 
history of the Massacre, written br Sir Samnel Moreland, records 
this sad event The mother died, but the child was fonnd alive after 
throe days. 

B Redoubled— re-echoed. 

10 Their , .. sow— this alludes to the proverb that tbe blood of 
the martyrs is the seed of the Chnrch Milton prays that this 
Massacre may Ije in*>trumentsl. in spreading Protestantism over all 
the Italian fields, where Catholicism prevails 

n. Doth sway— governs ; holds supreme aiithoritv 

12. The triple tyrant -the Pope This is in allnsion to the 
triple crown worn by the Pope as head of the Catholic Chnrch 
That from these — in order that from the blood of these martyrs the 
number of Protestants may increase s hundredfold 

13 Thy way— the rightcom. path • the true religion 

H Fly — flee from ; go away from Babylonian woe — the woe 
denounced against Babylon , Papacy, tSee -Rei’ xvii and xviii) 


LINES FROM PARADISE REGAINED 
BOOK I (201-207) 

(Page 19 of the Text) 

201. No childish . pleasing -children are sportive and frolic- 
some by nature, but Jesus Christ was not like ordinary children He 
had no taste for any kind of play. i 

202 All set— My nbole-bearted attention was directed to- 

wards studies Set— bent 

203 To. know— to pick up knowledge by mv own efforts 

as well as with the help of others 
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201 What .good -to promoto tlie rral happint't^ of .nil nia'i 
kind Myself . truth— tins Ih in nUusion to Johr -^vhi. 37 N-hrr 
Ciinstsajs to Pilate '* Thou sai cat that I ntn n King To this rai 
was I horn, and for this cnusc came I into Uio world, ‘hat I should 
beat witness into the truth ” 

200 Above my years -much m luU.nnco of my nBc 
207 The Law ... .sweet— this alludes to two verses of the Bible, 
Psalms i 2, “ But Ins delight is in the law of the Lord ; and lu his 
law doth he meditate day and niRlit, " and Psalm* cvis 103, “ITor 
sweet are thj words unto m> Listo ' i/ca, smealpi than houci; to mf 
mouth I ” 


SAMSON AGONISTES LINES (1268-1291) 

(Pago 178 of the Text) 

1208. Comely— ooautiful , wolciune Boviving-pnttiu!; a new 
hie in people who have siiOorcd for a long iimo on account of their 
houcst convictions. 

1270 Deliverer —QUO who 8a\es , relers to Croiin ell When. . 
might - when God bestows iiivitlncrnble stroiigUi <m a man who h-ucs 
people. ^ 

1272. Quell -utterly lout , crush , put down. 

1273 Boisterous - exhibiting tuinultunus xlolenei* and fury, 
rough , stormy 

1274 Hardy— bold , full «d assurance Industrious— unsparing 
ID their efforts 

1275 Tyrannic— despotic ; cruel , arbitrary Rtlging— acting 
turiously , acting violently and tumultnonslT 

1277 He-ic, thedehierer Ammunition -a st ick of missiles , 
stores 

1278. FeatifromLat factumi that which IS done. Defeat -to 
undo Notice the jingle in tins Imo 

1279 With plain - simply with Magnitude of mind -large- 
mindedness 

I 
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1230. Colosvial VigfOur— ‘itron^Ui civf»n bj Honven. Since be 
«otI*s lot a ni.blo God circs him strength to fight ont his 

Way. 

12SI, Armouries “^f 1 ^lcllmcs as a collcctho noon signify- 
ing aTio'ir, Ik ft the phc< t win rc nrms are kept. Contemns—looks 
d^rrnnpan ; regards them as IwMng insignificant. 

12^. Wincedexpedilion— fiery speed O/. Shakespeare. Rich 
n ,ir.3-31. * Then fieri, expedition be my wing." 

1231,5 He executes .wicked— ht mfiicts a smtablc pnmsL- 

reent on fho ricked for vliich God lacant him. 

l2Sd Distracted and amazed— utterly confused in agitation 
and confonndt d. 

1283. Saints— faolj man According to Perciral’s note, the 
Republican Indepradeuts called themselras ‘ Saints 

1280 Tyranny or fortune— that is by their indomitable rcsola- 
tion and courageous cndtir 4 ancc the Manila overcome all the misfortunes 
to which they .«ro subjected by tyrants etc 


SAMSON AGONISTES (LINES 1745-1758) 

(Pages 178 and 179 of the Text) 

1745 Kiinpidcs frequently ends his plays with some such re- 
marks as • Inscrutable are the ways of God ’ Milton takes the sense 
of Christian philosophj and says “They are inscrutable indeed, 
but still al rays for the best ’ Cf Pope, H-ssay on Man, “ One truth 
is clear, Whatever is, is right " We . - • doubt— because we 

cannot understand the hidden significance of things 

1710 Unsearchable dispose -mscrutablo dispensation 
1717 Brings about— what results it produces 
1748. And - . close -ito ultimate results are invariably 

good 

1749 To . face — as if He were displeased with us Of Psalm 
civ-. 29, “ Thou hidest thj face ; they are troubled.” 
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1751 In place— most editors tabo those words in the scnso of 
‘ in this present place but Verity tabes them to menu “ bj' his pre- 
sence ” 

1752 Gaza— the modern Gurzot, in S. W. Palestine, where 
Samson was imprisoned 

1753 Bend— make a league 

1754. Intent— the will or intention of God 

1755 His servants— ^fanon, the father of Samson, and the 
chorus Acquist — acquisition. 

1756 Passion- “ strong agitation of tlie mind ” 


PARADISE LOST, V (894-897) 

(Page 163 of the Text) 

894 Faithless— those who sided with Sat in. and revolted 

against God He— the seraph Abdici i 

895 Unmoved— constant 

896 Unshaken— unswerving m his faithfulness Uusoduced— 
not led astray Unterrlfled— dauntless These words arc used to 
produce the effect of emphasis 

897 Zeal— ardent earnestness to be true to God 


25 

times 


PARADISE LOST, VII (25-28) 

(Page 167 of the Text) 

Fallen days- living m davs of idieisits , unfortunate 


26 Though-Uo can not feel lonely if the Muse daily favours 
him with the power of producing good poetry. Evil tongues - calum- 
nious people . people wlio give the poet a bad name and talk vorv 
uncharitably of him 


t JU." tv n..,to«nno. , hw.„|. „„con.- 

tortrtl. W oompassea-a,. p«, .. ^ 

-8 Solitude- ho is obliged to spend a lonelv time. 
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PAR. LOST, XII C471-473) 

(Pa^e 155 of the Text) 

■171 And .. pood-Gijd vrill torn eril into Rood. Cj. Temyson, 
“ Oh wo tbnt *<f>tnchow pood, shill he the final goal of HI. 

173 Light Darkness-rhich produced Cosmos out of 

c^Laiyi 


PAR - LOST. XII (552-587) 

fP. 164 of the Text) 
w52. Last— for the list time 

533. Prediction— prophecy ; foretelling \ 

354^55 “The time measnred bj the .Vrclnngel is that dur g 
-hich this norld list-, ; after that comes a measureless e erni . . 

Abyss - the lowest depth. 

557 Instructed— having learned much of real ^nrhulent 

35S Peace of thonght-with a mind nndistnrbc 

ideas. Fill of knowledge -•'atWy myself br acini ring 

tomy utmost capicit*.. . ^ m>iPh 

559 What contain -ns much .IS he IS able to ige 
ftUowledge IS he can easily imbibe -loiiiTht in 

oOi. OMS«m».x..22, “Hath tha W aa 
hunit oCcrInga and aacriOces as in ohe.Ting the Toice o 
Behold to obev is better than «! 3 criCce. 

502. 0;.p™ta.ll ll,“hnnethn Ix.rd ™th tear, and .njo.cn 

V ith trembling.” • for 

5CL Cf.l Peter, r 7, “Casting all your care upon him, for 

he ^reth for yon.” ^,1 ^ his 

505, oGS Cf. Psalms, ex v. . 

tender mercies are over all bis wort , * i t Tor L 27. “ But God 

come of evil, but overcome evil with good^an 

aath chosen the foolish th««gf confound the things 

God hath chosen the weak thing- of 
which are mighty.” 
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Subverting— confounding , overthrowing. Worldly., .wise* 
people possessing animal strength, and wise only "lo far as the affairs 
of tins world arc concerned ; worldlings. 

569,570 Real victory is of those who snUor with couragooiis 
endurance for the sake of truth 

371 Death .. Life— it is worldly death only 'iiid is an intro 
duction to spiritual life. 

572. HlS -It* , Tesus Christ 

373 Redeemer -(Lit one who purchases back') Saviour of the 
world , .Tesus Christ 

375 The sum -the sum-total 

576-380 C/ 1 CorinUiianh, viii 2, “ And though I have tlu* 
gift of prophcov, and understand all myRtcnea, and all knowledge , 
and though I have all faith , so that I could romo\o mountains, and 
have not chanty, I am nothing ” 

.581-384. Of 2, Peter I 3—, “ And beside this, giving all diligence, 
add to your faith v irtue , and to \ irtne knowledge ; and to knowledge 
temperance , and to temperance patience , and to patience godlines'- . 
and to godliness, brotherly kindness, and to brotherlj kindness chan- 
ty ” To answerable -perform deeds according to your know 
ledge 

585 The soul rest —the essence or staple of all the rest. 


PAR LOST, X (910-14,937-44) 

(P. 120 of the Text) 

010 That flowing -Incessant tears. 

911 Disordered— dishevelled , sc.itterod. 

912, Humble -to show that she was sincerely .v penitent. 

913 Besought his peace -begged Adam to forgive her and he 
Teconciled to her 

937 Lowly plight— pity-exciting condition (plight is alwaf 
•used in a bad sense) 
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938 Immovable -- constant Hep .. commiseration -Adam 
was moved to pity at lier sincerelj penitent condition Eve was bent 
sincerely upon p;aintnp; peace of mind bv confessing her fault and ev- 
pvessiug how sorry ‘•be was for it 

939 Relented— was moved to piti 

041 His life so late— notice the absence of apostrophe and s 
His life’s so late, etc 

943 Reconcilement— reconciliation 

944 At . lost— Adam f 01 got alibis anger and was moved bi 
feelings of love. Disarmed -he lost his anger he Ha*- armed be- 
fore 


' PARADISE LOST, VIII (546-559) 

' (P. 143 of the Text) 

540 Yet — 111 spite of the fact that woman is weak bv nature and 
IS superior to man ^ < 

547 ]^oveliness— in external bean tj Absolute— perfect 

548 In complete— a model of perfection, 

549. Wills -wishes , means to do ' 

550 Virtuousest, disereecest -we should now say most virtuous 

and most discreet Discreet— possessed of discernment Judi- 
cious • 

551 Higher— opposed to worldly ^'alls degraded- her beautv 
IS so bewitching that it makes an ordinaij mortal yield before her. 
Beauty is the sovereign con<iuering-weapon 

55? Discourse-talk Wisdom (or a wise man) is sure to bo 
dazzled by a beautiful face Loses — is defeated 

553 Discountenanced— abashed , ashamed LiKe-shows 
shows itself like follj’- 

555. As oceasionally-God had from the first intended to 
create Eve. She was not created after Adam merely snpplementally. 
0 / 

“ I, ere thou spak’st, 

Know It not good for Man to be alone ’ 
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55C Consummate— make perfect , to give a Anishing ioncli o{ 
perfection to all 

558 Create an awe— awe iaapircd by her beauty and other 
traits She looks majestic in her sovereign beauty. 


PAR: LOST, (IX 13-47) 

(P. 152of the Text) 

13. Sad task— because he has to touch a tragic part of the story 
Argument— subject 

14-19. Milton refers to the subjects of the Iliad, Odyssey, and 
Aeneid The wrath of . .Troy wall— Achilles was the king of 
the Myrmidons in Thessaly. He was brave and pitiless The Illiad 
begins with a q.uariol, between him and Agamemnon, the Commandet- 
in-chief of the Greeks, as a result of which Achilles refuses to go ti 
battle The Trojan pre\ ail, and he sends Pntroclcs to oppose them. 
Patrocles is killed, and Achilles rushes into the battles and kills 
Hector, the Oommandcr of the Trojans Achilles was killed before 
the capture of Troy. Rage of Turnus ... .dlSospoused-Lavima 
was the daughter of Latinus king of the Lanrentlans, inhabitants oi 
Latium She was betrothed to Tiitniis, king of the Itatull. ^Vhen 
Heneas landed in Italy Latinus opposed him, but afterwards formed 
an alliance with him by promising bis daughter in marriage This 
brought on a war between Turnus and Heneas in which the latter was 
victorious Neptune’s in, etc -Ulysses was persecuted by Neptune, 
and Aeneas by .Tuno 


20 Answerable-which befits the subject chosen 

21 Celestial Patroness-heavenly Muse, Uranus, that gives 
inspiration to the poet Deigns- condescends 

loffff ii ^’®Reing her, inspires 

lofty ideas in my mmd at night. 

breathe, 

into) puts a new breath into mv verspa , , 

te«aerett,emee.j.i!o,„e S'™ «>e«i grace eeS chert. , 

, 2i '“P'^eaitatea-eotthoeeitoetbetorcorterapere 
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23 Hepoie song— epic poem. 

2? Indite— write about ; describe 

20*31 Chief feigned —the standard oI an epic poet’s mastery 
was his ability to describe at lull length (M. calls it tedious) the feats 
of gallantry of fabled knights ‘ in fabled ' battles Dissect— to give 
a protractedly minute account, taking eveiy aspect into considera- 
tion. 


31-33 The better unsung— But the epic poets of old did not 
write on those real subjects in which they could show how patience 
was triumphant in the end and how people suffered martyrdom right 
courageously. Such subjects were worthy of an epic poem than thefr 
hitherto cherished subject 


33, 34. Races and games— these ate described in Ilhad, and 
Aeneid. Tiltingr-is described by Spenser and by the Italian poets. 
Imblazoned — decked off in glaring colours 


35 Impresses — the devices and emblems on the shield Some- 
times they could nob be properly understood, hence the word * quaint 
Capariso'ns— ornamental coverings or harness of a horse 

3G Bases-Base was a mantle worn by knights on horseback, 
hanging from the middle to the knees and sometimes lower. Tinsel 
showy 

37 Joust -a mock combat on horseback between two knights 
Idarshalled— arranged m order of rank 

38 Seweps -the duty of a sewer was to place the dishes on the 
table and to taste them Seneschals- stewards 

39. The skill— the result of the skill. APtifiee —the subject 
such heroic poems as referred to above is merely artificia , no 
to fact 


42 NOP. studiOUS--Milton regards himself as neither 

ing the ability to manufacture such poems, nor having P 


of labouring at such subjects. 


44 That name — » e , of epic poetry 

45. Damp - very much lessen the force of my resolve 
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40 All be mine— if I hsive cWpcnd upon mr onn effoi'ts wliollj 
and solely. 

47 Heps- of the Muse , Urania 


PAR LOST, I, (1-26) 

1-5 Like Homer mdVirpil Milton deicnbe*! the theme of his 
poem at the ver\ bc"inn1ne Fir^t disobedience - Adam vsas the 
drstto sin. Forbidden tree -te, the tree of Hu» Knowled^re of 
good and evil Adam and E\e\\pre forliidden to «Mt its frnit, hut 
they disobeved Mortal— deadh Brought - death — human 
beings neremade to siifTor death in consequence of flio disobedience 
of, Adam and E\o Loss of Eden- As a result of their sin Adam and 
Eve were expelled from the garden of Eden, Greater Han— the 
Messiah, vvhq, by his dc tth on the cross atoned for the sin of Adam 
and regained Paradise for mankind. Cf Horn a. 10 “For as by cue 
man s disobcdienci inaiij were made sinners, ho by tlio obedience of 
one shall may bo made righteous ’ Regain - for mankind. The bliss- 
ful seat— Paradise “ Lines 4 and 5 arc iiicumbrauccs and dcadeners 
of the harmony, as are lines 14-16 (Landor, quoted by BrovrneJ. 

6. Sing oMuse -Milton follons the practice of Homer vrho in^ 
the opening lines of his epics asks fop inspiration from the Muse 
Heavenly Muse Uiama Secret— sppar,atc , apart , retired ; when 
Moses went on the top of Sinai to receive God’s rommnnilments be 
was alone 


1 . Oreb, OP of Sinai— Uoreb and Smni are two peaks of the same 
mountain on which Moses received inspiration from God. The Law 
IS said in Dent— to have been given from Horeb Cf Evodtit i« 

, “ , came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb," and XIX 20," 

And the Lord came down upon mount Sinni " 


fan!' the flock of .lethTohis 

father-in-law on Horeb ,Ex iu 1) The chosen seed-thc Israe- 
Utes Seed -people 

«'» * '.“I«thel.e8.nB..eGod cteted 
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iDClndf' (ienc 9 is, nrt< bi‘lii‘\o(l to baxe boon written by Moses ChBOS 
Tho wasteful Deop " » '^tntc of tltsorder, Sion Hill— Sion was the 
iill oppoiiito to Moriah on which the Temple of Jerusalem was built. 
Oatid, the Israelite kiu}:, and poet, Iiaod in Jerusalem 

11. Silva's brook-v\as 1 pool intermittently flowing near the 
Temple of Jcruonlcm It is mentioned by Isaiah In mentioning the 
three greatest names in Hebrew literature Milton appears to offer 
some iiistification for invoking the Muse 

12. Fast by - clo‘-e to The oracle of God - the temple of God 
ia Jerttsaletn. 

14. With .... fllght—i c . " ho will asccend to tho highest Empy- 
rean " ; the subject is a sublime one. Middle— mediocre, mean. No 
IQiddie flight —the figure of speech here is Litotes. 

15. The Aonian mount— Mount Helicon in Boetia, sacred to 
the Muses Milton hopes to bo filled with a higher inspiration be- 
cause ho means to write on a greater theme than that chosen by the 

classical poets Pursues— treats of. 

IG. Milton IS not right in Ins assertion here for many writers had 
treated tho subject of tlie overthrow of Satan and the fall of man 
in prose and poctr\ — cp, Andreini, Vondel Rhyme \erse, 

poetrj. . * 

17. Thou, 0 Spirit! -the Holy Spirit Milton believed t a 

he was an inspired man , , , 

18 Before all temples— C/. 1 6'oi.m 10, “Nevert eessw 
it shall turn to the Lord, the veil shall be taken away " 

19. From the lirst-i C., from the beginning of the world. /• 
Gen i. 2, “ And the Spirit of God moved upon the face o 

waters” , . 

21. Dove-llke-Venty thinks that the allusion is to the descent 

of the Holy Ghost “ in a bodily shape like a dove at the ° 

Christ.” Brooding-moving ; furthering. Gf Gcii. i. , “ 

spirit of God moved upon the face ot the waters e 
the idea of a bird batching esB^ Abyss— Chaos. _„i;i 

22 Haaest It pragaant-M, pr»to<»a «■« 

etc. 

H-6 
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24 Hlght— height I may keep up the subhmltj of this great' 
subject Argument -subject 

25 Assert— vindicate Eternal Providence— the eternal 
foresight and wisdom with which God governs the world. 

26 And. ..man— and indicate that God’s dealings with man- 
kind are just Pope borrowed this line with a slight alteration 

CIU 

“ Laugh when wo must, bo candid whore we can 
But vindicate the ways of God to man ” 

PAR. LOST. Ill (1-551 

(P. 1S3 or the Text) 

1. Heaven's llrst-born - Sylvester iiuokos light as “God's 
oldest daughter ’’ Heaven— God 

2 Or .. beam— or call thee God’s coctcinal beam Coeternal 
—equally eternal 

3 Unblamed— without givfng unv ollcuLe God Is light— 

1 John 1 5, “ God is light,’’ and 1 Tun. \ i 16, “ who only bath im- 
mortalitj, dwelling in the light, which no man can approach 
unto ’’. ■ ‘ 

6 Bright • .increate— wisdom is said to bo “ pure influence 

flowing from the glory of the Almighty, the biightncss of the ever- 
lasting light ’’ Milton here adopts the opinion that light was never 
created because it is eternal , 

7 nearest Thou -{a Latimsm) art thou called Ethereal- 

Empyreal ^ 

8 Whose ..tell ?~whose foimtaiu is not known to any body. 
Of Job xx-vviii 19, “ Where is the way where light dwelleth ’ ’’ 

Before the sun— According to Genesis light was. brought into 
the world before the sun 

9 Heavens— of this world as distinguished from the “Empy- 
rean ’’ where God dwelt before the creation of the world 

9,10 At.. God— in obedience t^ God’s command Cf Gen i. 
3, “ And God said, let there be light , and there was light " Invest 
—cover 
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11. World of waters —the worltl, when first created, was only a 
*’Hmd mass.’* 

12. Void . ..Infinite Before the croition of the world the 
Universe coiiMstod of Heaven and IIoll with Ohaos between them 
In order to find room for the now world a largo space of territory had 
to be abstracted from Iho dominion of Cliaos Infinite is used as a 
noun here. 

U Escaped .. ..Pool -for • Stygmu Pool ’ see note on 
-3. Satan and his followors wore thrown in the “ fiery gu o 
Hell liter their uiiMieceiisful rebellion Milton writes as if he im 
self had boon present in the aconcs described in tlio preceding boo -s 
about Hell .md Sallan’*. voyage from IIoll to the world. 


15. Obscure sojourn -unknown place Sojourn is a place 
where one remains temporarily. Flight— the elevation o y 

10 Utter-outer, the outside darkness of Hell Middle dar - 

ness-tho grc.at gulf between Hell and Heaven , darkness of Ohaos 

17. Other.. Iyro-M.lW.=otes ate dihoteet Iron these ef 

Orpheus although the subject is the same. The allusion is 
Hymn to Kiglit attributed to Orpheus, who was a re® 

Musician according to Greek mythology. CalUope 
Orpheus, while Miltou owed liis inspiration* to the Heave y 

19 The.. Muse - M ilton gives his muse the name of TJrama 

2t. Though. . .rare -though 'tu 
cult, and it is seldom done Thee .. .revisit , nnoer 

darkness of Hell and Ohaos Milton describes the hgh o 

22 Feel- because ho was deprived of 

Souranoj sovereign. Vital in his forty- 

22 Revlsltest eyes— M^^Itoo was totally 


lOnrth year blindness 

25, 20 SO .veiled-the allusion is to t ^ 

irising from giitta sci cita and suffusio Suffusion - 

ranalatiou of gutta set cua, a disease of t P 
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catnract. The poet floos not dociilo to which of these two Ins hHnd- 

nesi was due Yet more, etc.— noTcrthelcss I still v ondw. M> 

blindness does not stand ni my way to write poetry. 

29 Sacred sor»g religious poetrj 

30 Brooks—Kodron nnd Rilos 

32. Nightly I visit— Milton goes in iin.igination to the brooks 
of Sion to meet the IleaicnU Muse at nighl 

33. Those Other two — Milton had first intended tnerelj to 
mention two blind poets, Thamvris nnd Mneonulp«. and added Tlrcsias 
and Phincns two blind prophets, n** nn afterthought, roualled 
fate— thev also were blind. 

34. So were I— I wish 1 wore ns renowned ns tboi. 

35 Thamvris— a Thracian poet lie clmllengcd Iho Mum s to a 
singing contest, and was deprh cd bj them of sight, nolee, .iml skill 
in music Maeonldos— Ilomcr, the son of Macon lie was a native 
of Masonin, a name of ancient L>dln 

30. Tlreslas and Phlnous— were two blind prophets neeording 
to the Greek mytliologi . Prophets— tbov were poets also 

37. Feed— ruminate. Voluntary— of their nccord <7 Pope 
“ 1 lisped vn numbers, for the numbers game " 

38 Numbers-pootry The wakeful bird— nightingale 

39. Darkling— in the dark 

40. Nocturnal note— nightlv song 

43. Vernal- pertaining to the spring. 

44. Human fact divine— the Bible va\s that God created man 
In His own image 

45. Ever-during— ovcr-enduring , potpotiial , constant. 

40 For-instead of The book of knowledge-tbe books of 
nature. 

49. Expunged and rased—" as from a waven tablet, by the 
use of the blunt end of the stylus ” 

52 Her— refers to the ' mind which is made feminine because 
the Latin mens is feminine. 
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53» 54 All . . disperse — remove all darkness from my mind so 
ftsti may be able to know those things which ordinary mortals can- 
not. 

55 Things invisible — I.c t Heaven and Hell and their inhabi- 
tants. 


PAR REGAINED (236-284) 

(P.172 Of the Text) 

236 Specular -affording view. destroy 

240. Eye of Greece the Spartans when urge 
Athens, refused to put out one of the two eyes of Greece 

241 Native . . wits -where learned people of world-wide 

renown were born. 

242 Recess —retreat 

243 Studious -devoted to learning Aoade- 

244 Olive-grove Of- Academe -Academe,, calle 

ums, was the favourite resort o! Plato. " Though e s 
grew there, it is incorrect to term it an olive-grove, as . ^ >» 

little suited to form groves such as contemplation won 

245 The Attic bird -the nightingale nightin- 

the Academy, was, according to Sophocles the^ baun 

vftrv at- 

246 Thicfc-warbled -Notes having a deep me o 

tractive notes 

247 Hymettus -was famous for its honey. 

249 Studious musing -learned medi a ' j.g^,gg of the 
on the north slope of Hymettus and is los m 

Athenian plain. Asians It was 

253 Lyceum - was the name of a ae the painted 

frequented by Aristotle and ^bis Polygnotus, where 

portico set off with pictures of Marathon, by Loiys 
Zeno conversed with hisAiscxples, the Stoics poetry’ was called 
257. .Eolian charms -lyiical songs y« fypio poets 

•BBolian because Alcaeus and Sappho, two ^ 
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•were Datives of Mitylene in Lesbos, and \froto on the ^olic dialect. 
Dorian lyric odes— the poems of Pindar are meant here 

259 Melesigenes— Homer, called Melesigenes because he was 
born near the river Meles. When he became blind and settled at 
Cumae he was called Homer by which term the Oumaeans distin- 
guished blind persons. 

2G2 Iambic— the tragedies were mostly written in Iambic mea- 
sure 

261. Sententious— pithy ; pregnant witbme.ming. 

266 High actions -c g , the fall of Tro\ High Passions- as 
in Hippolytiis 

270 Shook .... arsenal — “ None of the commentators can 
explain this phrase *’ (Browne) Fulmlned— thundered 

271 Maeedon— in the Philippics of Demosthenes Artaxerxes 
King of Persia (465'‘12 j B C) 

272,273 From . .. . Socrates-" Cicero praises Socrates for 

having brought philosophy down from heaven to dwell in cities and 
even in houses " Tenement— a small house 

277 Mellifluous -flowing as with honey, flowing sweetly and 
smoothly 

278 Old and new— “ the three phases of Academic philosophy 
were the old, under Plato , the middle undei Arccsilas , and the 
new, under Carneades.” 

279 Peripatetics - Aristotelians, (lit walking about). Aristotle 
taught his pupils while walking in the Lyceum at Athens so his 
followers were styled Pci ipatettcs 

280 Epicurean— followers of Epicurus, a Greek philosopher, 
who has been erroneously regarded as teaching a doctrine of refined 
voluptuousness Stoic-A party of philosophers m Greece which 
held that man should be free from passion, and unmoved bv jov or 
grief 

281. Revolve-consider repeatedly m you mind 

282 Till Weight— till time makes you Qt to assume charge of 

a kingdom successfully , 
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♦ •••• complete— the nllnsion is to the Stoic parados 

tnata wise man is always a Umg 


NATIVITY ODE 

I Page 25 of the Text) 

I Thie ' 

^ tais .... morn— 7.C., 25th December (1629) 

3 Son . ..king -Jesus Christ 

4* » ••mother- i e,, the Virgin Mary. 

_ Redemption— r.ansom (salvation). 

Sages— the riebrow prophets , the old Testament 


®^^^y ^ei^feit— the penaKw of death ‘Forfeit* signifies the 
lea* ®*sdoiag, and hence the penalty itself (due to sin) Re- 
se— cancel ; secure the remission of 
Work— produce ; bring about 
Unsufferable — insufferable 
Wont — used ; was wont 

U. The midst - m tho midstf Trinal Unity— consisting of God, 
^nnst, and the Holy Ghost 

' I 

^2 To be — in ordpr to be 

W Darksome house— the body is the prison of the soul. 
Ortal clay — Locke calls the body “ tho clay cottage " 

15. Milton follons the manner of the classical poets in invoking 
l^eMuse Heavenly Muse - the Muse of Hebrew poetry Vein— 
«»ood ; humour , strain 


16 Afford -present ; give Infant God— Christ 

17 Strain —lit squeosie , stretch here utterance 
16 Sun’s team— tbe horses of the sun 

19 Took— taken Print - footprint. 

21 Spangled hosts stars 

23 Star- led wizards— the reference is to the wise men who 
came from the east of Jernsalera to worship Christ when he was born. 
Thev were gmded by a star in the east Wizards— wise men. 

24 Prevent — anticipate ; forestall , go before theof 
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26 Have . ... greet— t C , have the honotn* of greeting him 
first 

27 The Angel quire— refers to St Liifce li, 13, M. 

28 Secret altar— the allusion is to Isatah vi G, 7. Secret- 
set apart ; retired 

31 Meanly wrapt -the swaddling clothes were poor and coarse. 

32 In . him — i e„ standing in awo of him. 

33 Doffed-put off ; doff=dQ off Gaudy trim— holiday dress 

31 So— thereby , iii that way. 

35 It her— it was out of place tor her. ^ 

36 Lusty— strong , handsome Paramour -lover (now used in 
a bad sense) 

37 Fair— flattering 

38 Vifoos*— ashs 

41 Pollute -polluted Blame— crime 

42 Maiden white— blameless or unsullied purity. 

44 So near— so elosely , at no great distance 

45 Cease - to cause to cease 

46 Meek-eyed Peace —the use of such personified abstractions 
IS characteristic of Milton’s early style 

47, Olive green -the oliie was the sjmbol of peace, 

48 The turning sphere -spheres turuing round the earth 
The allusion is to the old cosmology according to which the earth 
was the centre of the universe which consisted of a series of concen- 
tric spheres. 

49 Harbinger— precursor , forerunuer Here used in Its 
radical sense of the officer who goes in advance to procure a lodging 
or harbour for his master 

50 Turtle wing— X e , the wings of the turtle-dove The turtle- 
dove IS a type of faithful love 

51 Waving— sti etching Myrtle -the emblem of peace and 
supreme command. 

-52 Strikes— as it with an enchanter’s rod ; causes by striking , 
produces suddenly. 
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The Idle huner— Mtllou mtiotlucos hero a cuntomof 

chivalry Into classical tiiino*!, Cf. fclio inKtnro of classical mythology 
and ChrlHtinnit\ in Lvcidaii 

.)fi Hooked chnriot -~tho vrhcols nr !i\lr‘*trecs of tho Homan 
chariots nero fittoirwith hooks 

* 

59, GO Notice ti>o porfoofc aimphcit} of style in tiicso lines. 
Awful— ave-slriick, nliod nith n«o Sovran— sovereign 

G2 Prince of Light-f c , Chnit. 

61 Whist— hashed ; whisted ; were silenced 

05 Smoothly kissed -blea gently over the mtersjtonched 
the waters siientU , did not blow tenipostnonsly. 

66 Ocean —is tri<»vllnbic (o-ce an) 

<>“. Who -the llg here is Pathetic Fallacy An inanimate 
object is represenfod as an animate object Forgot --forgot ten 

OS Birds of calm— the Iialej Otis, Milton alludes to tho fable 
“tbat during the sovtMi da\s before, and as ininy dnjs after, the 
shorleitday of the vear while rho bird hnlcvon aos breeding, there 
alnais prevailed calms at sea *’ In classical mythology Halcyone was 
the daughter of AeoUis and wife of Cey\ She and her husband, 
having filled iliemsehos lloni and Zens were for their presumption 
metatnorpliosed int'» king-flshers Brooding -(7/ L' Allegro, 6 
Charmed wave -t e , laid under a ch.ti in or spell 

09 Amave— amarement 

70 Sted fast -constant, ^ 

71 Influence - flit a flow mg m) thopowore\crcisodbv celestial 
bodies upon tbeeirth, and iipun men's lives, fortunes etc One way 
-—I r , the birthplace of Chi ist 

7d For all— notwithstanding , in spite of 

74. LucIlcp—tlioplanebYonns. which Pises first and sets last of 
all 

75. Orbs— orbits , or, it mat denote the stars thomselvos 

70 Bespake— spoke antliontativelj Bid— bade 

78 Had . ..room -had given place to daj ‘ Her ' refers to 
gloom. 
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81. As—as if. 

84. Burningr axle-tree — the ‘ glowing axlo’ of the chariot of the 

sun Axle-tree-" the fixed har on the rounded ends of which the ' 
wheels of a carriage revolve ” ' 

85 Shepherds— 0/. Luke ii, 8, " and there were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in the field ” Lawn— open space between 
woods , pasture 

86 Or e’er— before ever, , 

87. Rustic row— the fig , is Hypallage 

89 Pan— 1 e., Christ. According to Greek mythology Pan was 
the god of shepherds and flocks Christ is spoken of in the Bible as 
the Good shepherd ’ (John \ 2 , Heb xiu,20) 

90 Was— had 

02. Silly— harmless oi simple 
93 Sweet— heavenly , divine 
95. Struck— produced. 

96 Divmely-Warbled- either divinely warbling or made to 
warble divinely 

97 Stringed noise - the music of the stiinged instrument ; the 
music of the heavenly harps ‘ Noise ’ was formerly used for a band 

I 

of music, here it is equivalent to mnstc , 

98 As— such as. Took— captivated , charmed 

99 'Loth- unwilling , reluctant , 

100 Prolongs ~ keeps up for a long time Close— the cadence 
at the end of a piece of music 

102,3 Hollow seat—" Either implying t!i.it the Moon is a 
hollow shell or that the sound fills the vault of heaven in which the 
Moon IS placed ’’ Round -spiiere Cynthia-twin-sister of Apollo, 
goddess of the moon Aery region -atmosphere Thrilling- 
warbling , piercing 

104 Won— persuaded 

lOG Its— this word occurs onij' thrice lu Milton’s poetry— here 
and twice in Paradise Lost Last— final 

107,10b Perhaps Milton alludes to the idea that the mnsio of the 
spheres directs thereiolutions of the Universe aright Alone— by 
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Itself; without Nature’s help Happier* union— than that of 
Nature. 

109 Surrounds— Uit to overflow) encompasses Their sight— 

them seeing ‘ 

110 Globe ... light— a circular globe of light Globe— a com- 
pact body. 

111 Shamefaced— firm in modesty Arrayed -clothed 

112 Helmed— helmeted Cherubim -in the Bible the word 
isappliedto, ( 1 ) the winged images used in connection with the 
mercy seat of the Jewish Ark and Temple , (u) the guardians of the 
Tree of Life : (iii) the mysterious composite beings, the winged foot 
stool and chariot of the Almighty 

113 Seraphim — (‘the burning one’s) celestial beings having three 

pairs of wings. The special attribute of the Seraphim was ardent 
love. 

114 Displayed— spread out 

116 Unexpressive— inexpressible. 

119. Sons of Morning -0/ « When the morniug stars sang to- 
gether, and all the sons of God shouted for joy ” (Job xxxvin ). 
Sons of Morning— is from Isaiah xiv, 12, “ How art tboii fallen rom 
heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morning ” ^ Sung— 

122 Hinges —that upon which something hangs , supports 

123 Cast— firmly laid , 

124 Weltering — rolling , tossing Oozy - from ooze— so 
at the bottom of water or on the surface of land whence the water 
been drained. 

125 Crystal Spheres - Milton refers (1) to the 

of astronomy developed by Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy, oto an 

the Pythagorean doctrine of the ransio of the spheres (D 

the Ptolemaic system of astronomy the earth was the centre o 

universe, an^ the central earth was enclosed at difierent distonc 

by eight successive spheres of space which were transparent (cry 

Plato recognised only eight of such spheres, but afterwards 

her was increased bv two, (2) Pythagoras supposed that the sp ere 

N. 
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'Emitted sounds, when they moved, proportional to their respective 
distances from the earth, thus forming n celestial concert which 
could not be heard by mankind, Plato believed that this harmony 
was produced by the Sirens Crystal —the ninth sphere was called 
the Orystalline 

126 Human ears - the heavenly harmony is in audible to man's 
gross ears 

127 Touch— affect 

128 Silver chime —harmony of sounds , musical harmony. 

130 Deep —most musical rich in harmony, 

131 Ninefold harmony— Milton allows nine spheres. 

132 Consort -accomp uument , union , harmonions agreement 
Angelic symphony —the notes of tUo Cherubim and Seraphim. 

13G Age of Gold -the fabled reign of Satnrn, a time of peac' 
and golden prosperity 

136 Speckled— corrupt , spotted ^ show} ; Haunting 

138 Mould— matoriaL 

140 Dolorous— ghastlj , gloomy Peering -coming into 
sight 

112 Return -the .lUasion u to the legend of Astraei, the god* 
dess of .Tuatice, who left the world with hor sister Piidioitia (Purity) 
when the golden age passed an ay 

143 Orbed— encircled or sarroiinded by a double rainbow 
(Rainbow is only semicircular in appearance) Like glories— tc, 
similar to the glorious tints of the lainbow 

143 Celestial sheen -heavenly brightness 

146 Tissued— massed together, variegated, intoewoveu, Steer- 
ing— moving. 

148 The gates - the everlasting gates. 

150 Yet— as yet. 

153 Must— IS destined to LOSS— what we have lost. 

155 Yehained -chained (p p ), Sleep -«is , of death. 

150 Wakeful -rawakening Trump -trumpet. 

158 As .. . rang— the references ace to the giving of the Mosaic 

law 
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139, 160 Brake— broke Aghast— was terrified 

162 Centre —of the earth or the earth itself as being the centre 
of the universe 

163 Sesslon-nidgmeiit, properl T “the sitting of a court of 
justice ' 

164 Spread— displar , expand 

167 But now - and only now 

168 Old Dragon— Satan “ (An angel) laid hold on the dragon, 
the old serpent n inch is the Devil and Satan, and bound him fora 
thousand years iJfct' \x 2)^ 

169 Strai ter— narrower , stricter 

170. Casts —the metaphor of casting a net 

171. Wroth- angrv , wrathful 

172 Swinges— beats or dashes about violentlj 

“ Stanzas xi\ and xx of this Ode are founded on a tradition that at 
the time of the Passion (the time is 'here c)>nnged to the Nativity), 
the pilot of a ship sailing from Italy to Cyprus was bidden by a 
supernajiural voice to proclaim, when became to a certain island, 
that Pan was dead On arriving at the place named, the ship was 
suddenly becalmed, until he cried out that Pan was dead , where- 
witlial was heard such piteous outcries and dreadful shrieking, as 
hath not been the like ” « ^ 

173 “ The idea, from this point to line 236, is that of the sudden 
paralysis of the gods md enchantments of the Pagan religions at the 
birth of Christ” (Masson) Are dumb— have ceased to prophesy. 
Oracles—” is a term applied to the utterances or responses of w 
deity, to the deiti responding, or to the place where the response is 
uttered ” 

174. Hideous hum— “ Comp Virgil’s account of the cave of the 
Ciimacan Sibyl when Aeneas went to consult her before descending 
into the lower world {A.en vi, 42-100) , when inspired by ihe god 
Apollo she " from her cell shrills forth awful mysteries and booms 
again from the cavern, robing her truth in darkness, 

175. Deceiving— deceitful , ambiguous. It was believed In 
the middle ages that all oracular responses came from the Devil. 
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176 The most faiuon*. oracles of ancfenfc times verc those of 

Apollo at, Delphi, Abdera etc. 

J 77 Divine — utter prophecies or cause them to bo littered 

178 Hollow - ghostlike DelphOS— Delphi, small town in Phoic, 
situated on Mt Parnasbiis in Greece The great oracle of Apollo 
was here 

179 Nightly -nocturnal Trance -sute of ecstasy Breathed 
spell —spell due tx> the eshalations from beneath the tripod on which 
the priestess who uttered oracular prophecies, sat. 

180 Cell— “ the •cllfl was the most itnpoi tint part of a temple, 

•where the statue of the deity w as placed, and nij stciics v. ere revealed 
Thence oracles were given It was onlj accessible to the priests ,ind 
to the initiated. Prom the cave beneath the centre of the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi rose an intoxicating vapour. Over the chasm was 
placed a tripod, on which sat the Pythia to wait for the inspiration 
conveyed m the ascending fumes ” ' > 

183 Compare the language of Isaidli Ixv. 10,” and the voice of 
tceeping shall be no more heard in her ’* and St, Matt ii. 18, “ In 
Rama was there a voice heard, lamcniatton, and weeping, and great 
monrning 

185 Poplar pale— silver poplar. 

ISG Parting— departing Genius- according to the classical 
belief every person and place bad a guardian spirit 

ISS Nympbs -the nymphs of the forests and groves 

119 Consecrated— devoted , set apart. Consecrated earth- 
graves 

191 The Lars and Lemures— the Lars (the spirits of good 
men) were Roman gods of the household, whose principal sphere was 
the fireplace. The Lemnres were the spirits of wicked men They 
were supposed to wander at night and trouble the living. Line 189 
refers to them, and line lOO to the Lars 

192. Urns— perhaps tombs 

194 Flamens -Roman priests devoted to the service of a parti- 
cular deity, here priests in general Quaint-precise; familiar; 
ceremonious 
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106 Peeuliar - special Forgoes -gives np ; nbaudons 

127 Baalim —were Phoeniciau deities ind Peor was one of them. 
Peer » c., Banl-Peor was one of the titles under which Baal, God of 
the sun, was worshipped bj the Phoenicians 

199. Twice>battered god — Dagon the god of the Philistines 
Milton refers here to Dagon’s twnce falling before the atk of God 
(1 Sams, V. 3). 

200 Mooned Ashtaroth—Ashtaroth was goddoss.of the Phooni- 
cians She was identical w’ltli. the Sj nan Aphrodite She loved 
Adonis (.Thammiiz), the son of a S 3 ’Tiaii Icing, and married him He 
died but was revived for six months of every jear, a sj'mbol of the 
rivivnl of nature in summer Ashtaroth was symbolised by either 
the Venus or the Moon, hence the epithet mooned 

201 Heavens .. both— so called in Jo c»i, xliv 25, “to burn 
incense to the queen of heaven. 

202 Taper’s., shine— t.r., on her .il tars Shine— lustre 

203 LyblC Hammon— the god xVmun. Ho was an Egyptian 
deity and protector of Hocks Ho was represented with the horns of 
a ram, which were symbolic of his power The seats of his worship 
were Thebes, Ethiopia and the Libyan desert 

204 .Thammuz (the Adonis of Greek mythology) was killed \)y a 
boar. There were annual festivals at Byblos in Phoenicia in honour 
of Thammuz at the tiihe of the year when the waters of the Adonis 
became red — a phenomenon whiciu led people to suppose that his 
blood was flowing afresh. Women took the chief part in the festi- 
vals They mourned the death of Thammuz and rejoiced over his 
revival (Vide- note on line 200) Tynan— Phoenician 

205. Moloch — a Gananitish sun-god whose worship was acoom- 
panied by human sacrifices. 

207 Burning idol — As pointed out by Warton, Sandys in his 
Travels, says of the valley of Tophet , “ Therein the Hebrews sacri- 
ficed their children to Moloch an idol of brass, having the head of 
a calf, the rest of a kingly figure with arms extended to receive the 
miserable sacrifice scared to death with Ins burning embraedments 
For the idol was hollow within, and filled with fire ; and lest their 
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lamentable shrieks should s id the heart of their panuits, the priests 
of Moloch did deif their cal's with the cniitinnnl clang ol trumpets 
and timbrels ” > 

208 Cymbals rlng—the clash of the crmbils {,v musical instru- 
ment) in which th^ cries of the \ictim8 were di owned 

209 They— the priests and worshippers Grls’i - horrible. 

211 Brutish— “ The religion ol the Cg^ptians conslntcd in a 

pantheistic worship^f nalnrc that inainh* took for its sjinhols liying 
.inimals "—eg, the Memphi m bull. Apis, was sacred to Osin*- 

212. Isis— goddess of the earth, and wife of Osiris Her statue 
had “ the form of woman but with horns like n cow " In the public 
processions those instructed in her mysteries wore masks leprcsenting 
dog’s heads Orus -or Iloriis w.is the Egytian Sun gad lie and 
Aniibis were the children of Osins and Isis Orns was also the god 
of silence and mjstcri. He wal, represented ns “ hawk-lieadcd ” 
Atvubls— was the dog god of the Egjptians, who conducted souls to 
the lower-world and weighed their actions before Osirh Ho was 
represented with jackal’s he id 

213 Osiris — was the Nile god. He is said to have been king of 
Egypt On his return from trn\els in foreign land, lie was iniirdored by 
his brother Typfion, who cut his bods in pieces and throw thorn into 
the Nile But Isis discovered the fragments, defeated Tjjihon with 
the aid of hor son, and rccosercd his sovcroignty. Apis, the sacred 
Bull, was the symbol under which Osins was worshipped 

214. Memphian grove— Memphis in Egjpt contained the 
temple of Apis, the bull-god 

215 Unshowered- in nllnsion to the lack of rain in Egypt, 
which IS fertilised by the o\cr flowing of the Nile 

217 Chest— the ark Apis was in tho form of a bull, not Osiris 
The chest belongs to the latter 

218. Shroud— Cfnnoral garment) slicltor. 

219. Timbrelled anthems— anthems (sacred or religions songs) 
sung to the accompaniment of the timbrel (a small drum) 

220. Sable-stoled— dressed in black. 
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231 Compare St Matt u 6 “ And thou Bethlehem, in the 

land of Juda, art not the least among the princes of Juda for out of 
thee shall come a Governor, that shall rule my people Israel,” and 
Jsa XIX 1, ” Behold, the Lord rideth upon a swift cloud, and cometh 
unto Egypt , and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, . 
and the heart of Egypt shall meet in the midst of it " 

223 Ey’n eyes 

224 Beside— besides 

225 Abide— stay , live 

226 Typhon— the Egyptian god was a brother of Osins He 
IS represented sometimes as a hiindred-headed monster, sometimes as 
a crocodile (See note on I 213) 

227-28 “ The allusion is explained by the story of the infant 

Hercules strangling, in his cradle, the two serpents sent by Hera 
to destroy him ” Swaddling bands— the clothes in which a babe 
is ‘ wrapt ’ Crew —company , number 

229 So— in the same manner In bed— le, when it is about 
to set 

230 Beneath the red clouds Cloudy red - the red colour of 
clouds or red clouds This is true of a snnset 

231 Pillows —rests , mahes its pillow of an orient wave Orient 

/ 

—lilt eastern) bright , shining. 

' 232-234 The reference is to the superstitious belief that evil 
spirits donot stir abroad after sunrise Flocking shadows— troops 
or large numbers of ghosts Infernal jail -hell Fettered— ' 
chained 

Several — particular , separate , respective 

235 Fays —fairies (lit elves) ^ ^ 

236 Night-steeds— that draw the chariot of the night Moon- 

loved maze — i c , the intricacies of the moon-light dance Lines 
167-236 —The poot says that the advent of Christ has cansed Satan 
to be bound and has put an end to all the pagan beliefs, in oracular 
divinations, and the mythological gods- c g , those of Greece, Borne, 
Syria, etc ' 
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239 Time is— It IB time tliat Tedious -lengthy. 

240 Youngest-teemed -latest-born, t e , the star which appear- 
ed at the time of Christ's birth. 

241. Fixed —the star remained fixed over the spot where Ohhst 
was born at Bethlehem. Polished -shining , bright 

242 Of. the parable of the Ten Virgins in St Matt xxv. 

243, Courtly Stable —the stable where the Eastern Kings did 
homage to Christ 

244. Bright-harnessed— clad m bright or shining armour. 
Serviceable— ready for service ‘ 


' ANALYSIS OF THE POEM 

I Introduction. 


1. Occasion of the poem , 

(a) Time and Purpose of the Nativity lines . 1—7 

(b) The manner of it . ... 8 - 14 


2 Poet's address to his Mdse 
' The wise men of the East come to worship Christ, 

.angels praise him, and hast thou no offering ? .. 15 28 

II. The Hymn. 


1 Guilty Nature fears his coming 
2. But Peace is hisliarbinger .. 

(a) Wars have ceased 

(b) The winds and waters are at rest 

(c) The stars are fixed “ with deep amaze, * 

(d) The sun withholds “ his wonted speed,” 

(e) The shepherds sit « simply chatting,” 


... 29-44 

.. 4si— 52 
53-60 
... 6l-i58 

. 69-76 

... '77-84 
... 85 —92' 


3 Heavenly Music annonncbs him, 

(nl The music described 

(b) 'Its effects on Nature 

(c) Its accompaniments 

• idi Such music never before heard. 
Creation of the Universe .. 


... 93-100 
..' 101-^108 
' . 109-116 
except at the ‘ 

...117-124 
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(There is here a skilful transition from the heavenly 
music to the thought of “ the music of the spheres") 

i. What would follow if " the Music of the Spheres " 
could be heard pow , ... .. 125—148 

(a) The Age of Gold would return , 

(b) Vanity would die. 

(c) Sin would melt away 

(dt Hell itself would pass away 
o Why this is at present impossible : 

(a) Christ must die on the Cross .. 149 154 

(b) The trump of doom must sound . ... 155—162 

(c) The last judgment must be held, when our bliss 

will be perfect ... . .. ... 163—166 

6. What has actually occurred : 

(a) The old Dragon IS bound . 167—172 

(b) The heathen Oracles are dumb, and the gods ^ 
routed, like ghosts at sunrise •— 

1 Those of Greece and Borne .. 173—196 

ii Those of Syria . 197—210 

iii Those of Egypt .. - .. 211—236 

(c) The Heavenly Babe sleeps attended by angels . 237—244 

—Bell, ^ 


COMUS 

(Page 62 of the Text) 

Discovers— displays Wild wood— with probably a mountain 
in the background Attendent spirit— acted by Lawes, serves a 
two fold purpose : (1) Ethical -he is the supernatural guardian of 
the lady and her brothers, and is a symbol of the Divine help that 
virtue receives in its struggle against temptation ,• (2) Dramatic— 
in the prologue he serves the purpose of the Chorus in Greek plays 
by explaining matters and indicamng the development of the plot 
I. Starry * court— the starry sky close to the habitation of the 
king of the gods (the Lord of Heaven) , on the borders of Heaven 
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2 Where m whicli. Shapes— MiUon'i t|)jrit‘«nrootlu‘rhh*‘Otl 
matter 

J Aerial spirits -•‘pints li\jn{j in tin* iilr Insphcrcd-witli- 
111 Hioir nssipnccl splioro The reference is t« the ptolenwio system 
Ilf nstronomv necnrtliiif; to which the nio\eiJie»ts of the stars were 
explained by a theory of eiRht concentric cristal apheres (tiidr note 
on Not Ode) 

I Calm and serene -IVneefnl and brisht antithetical 1« 
stir and “ smoke’’ f'i) Dim Spot . - the earth is a dim spot from 

the point of \iow of a spirit looking down from heaven 

(> Low - thoughted care - uixleli- nhout the mnleria! interests 
of hie anxietx about mean objects 

7 Pestered -(Oncrinalli means crowded or obstriiefedi fasfen- 
lO) Pinfold- an enclosure or pound for cattle 
n Crown - Glon or the reward of a Rond life 
fO hlortal change -death It means either (!) the chaiiRe 
from this mortal lifi or ' 2) “ The ehiUiRc which oeeiirs to all buriinn 
hetnRs.” 

II Enthroned Rods - Cy “ And upon the tlironesl sai fmirand 
twtuti elders sitting irraxcd in wlvilo Rirmeuls , and on their he ids 
crowns of gold " {Un i\ li Sainted - Holy 

12 Due stops !•' necessary and legitim ite me-ms 
Id Lay their just hands - Lay fhtir liamlh Justly. Golden Icoj 
— bimbotiscs cleriml life St Peter, the gate -Let per at Heueti was 
s.iid to posscbs two l.i is Ilf nhich *' The golden <>pes, the iron Hhiits 
am.uii ' fConipire i/oft an. lOj 
ITi But far -If It 1 1 re not far 

IG Ambrosial V.f >is heaienly garments , • b 1 j robes am- 
t' am was tho food of Hu ^.iids, , lu'cds is now used only in th«‘ sense 
of widow s mourniDg n tc 

17 Rank-corrupt Sin— worn mould -sin-con upted earth 
IS But. .task- bill f inubt explain \,h.it 1 am hero for ir, 
bogiu m\ task Neptune ndc notes in L’ lltcg and Jl Pen 
IG Each— eierv. 
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20 Took ..Jove nil the (Ictliruuomoiit of Saturn, the old king 
of tbn giuN 111 Gret'k nnthningv, IiihUiic'c boiis Jupiter, Neptuuoand 
Pluto «.linri.Hl the otnpiro of the uni\uriic Jnpitor took the kky, 
Pluto took the siihterr.aiie iti regions of the dead, and Neptune took 
thesta. Took In by lol~r<oei\«‘d as hn aharc High . Jove 
“Jupiter and Pinto 

23 Unadorned - ii.nked , the see vsoiild bo bare without the 
islnuds. 

21. Grace -to show fnsour Tributary gods -sin.illor deities 
under his s\,ay, i r , owing him tribute 

2o B} course in regular distribution ” Commits 
government ~ isslgns a •.epanto g<’i\i*rnin"nt to each infcrioi 
goil 

2'> Sapphire - a procions stone of a deep blue colour Sapphire 
IS ttie colour for gods of the blue sea 

27 Little -because these deities were viceroys of Neptune 
Trident -was the symbol of Neptune s aiithoritv Trident— a three- 
pro’i 'ed spear This IslO -Great Britain 

2S Main - ocean 

20 (iuaricrs -apportions Blue hair deities— the water 
nymphs like the Nereides'! 

no Fronts sun -looks towards the west, fares the west, ic, 
Wales 

31 A noble peer -the eirl of Bridgewater Mickle — great , 
mneh 

32 Tempered awe sternness moderated hr a conciliatory 
•.pint and tact 

3.3 An old nation -The Welsh aro c.alled Old because they 
v.ere deseendaiits of the Keltic Brit.ains who conquered Britain 
about oOO B C 

31 Hls fair offspring — Alice the joungest d.aughter who acted 
as Tftr Lmltj, John Vieoiiiit Brackley (the elder Brother), and Thomas 
Kgorton (the S’fcoufl Biothci' Nursed lore “ Brought up like 
princes ” 
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35. Their fathets’s state The ceremony of his being Installef ‘ 
at Ludlow castle, bis official residence. 

36 New intrusted sceptre— newly conferred aufchority- 
37. Perplexed— entangled ; intervowen ; mazy ^ ^ 

38 Nodding— ovetliangiog, hence awe-inspiring Horror — 
literally sfaaggmess Here may mean both (oj the rough bristling 
trees, thl the feelings of fear and dread they inspire. Shady— ; 
bushes overhanging the paths like projecting eyebrows 

39. Threats -threatens. Forlorn— lost 
41 But that-'* unless I bad been despatched *’ 

45. Why— I was despatched. In hall or bower -in the com-, 
pany of men and women in banquet room or private apartment _ 

46. Bacchus- thegod of wine Note as in Hep and 71 Pen ’ 

Milton invents hm own mythology He represents Comns as the oSrj ^ 

spring of Bacchns and Citcc and thereby typifies the union of sensual 

pleasure and enchantment 
<■ 

48 After the... .transformed— (a Latlnism) after the trans- 
formation of the Tuscan mariners The reference is to a story in 

t 

which Bacchns is said to have hired a ship belonging to Tyrrhenian 
pirates to carry him to Nasos The pirates, however, steered towards 
Asia to sell him there as a stave , so he changed the masts and oars 
into serpents and the sailors into dolphins 

40 As the winds listed -ns the winds pleased or liked. 

50 Circe’s island— the small island Aeaea, oS the coast of 
Latium Oiro^ a powerful enchantress, was the daughte r o f Apoll o 
and the ocean nymph Pi^rs e 

51 Charmed cup—* Wme rendered magical by means of in- 
cantation ’ 

52 Lost .. shape— Circe tnroed men and women Into swine in 
outward form though they retained their human mind 

53 Grovelling— mean 

55 Ivy berries— the ivy was sacred to Bacchus. 

57 But his mother more— bat more like his mother. The 
emphasis is on the enchanting aspect of sensual pleasure 
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Comus -{Iitorallv rivol or merry making) Milton's Comns 
represents sensual pleasure ns well as the misuRO of the intellect on 
behalf of fnlsphnod nntl iiiipnrity 

'y'i Ripe and frolic— mature ami frolicsome Full grown age 
— ssell develop! d manhood 

<50- Celllc-llclds — rmnco and Spain 
ni Ominous —full of omens or magical appearances 
M) Quench- Phoebus— slake the thirst caused bj the heat of 
the sun Phoebus Appollo, the smi-god, 

r>7 Fond— in its lit sense, foolish, lontempcratc , uncon> 
trolled 

f>S Soon- .works -as soon as the drink produces its 

t>*l Express -exact Express gods -the allusion is to 
(tcu 120, “ So God created man in Ins own image ” 

T2 All -were —the victims of Circe lost their human ap- 
pt-arance but retained their human intelligence. 

77. Sensual sty -mire of dobanchery—hke swine 

50 Glancing star - shooting star 
81. Convoy -escort 

S.} Spun woof -made of material djed in rainbna tints. 
Ins was the goddess of the rainbow 

51 Swain -countryman, shepherd 

S5. These words arc signiCcant inasmuch as they not only 
refer to the fact that Lawes acted the part of the attendant spirit ; 
but also because he was musical instructor to the Bridgewater 
family . 

80^ This and the succeeiling two lines are complementary to 
Lawes Smooth dittled-smoothly worded 
87. Notice the alliteration 

88-91. Nor of - ocaslon - lus faith IS not less than his musical 
skill His business being to keep watch over the flocks upon the 
hills, he 18 most likely to be present on this occasion, and nearest 
for the immediate aid required 
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92 Viewless — invisible , conspiciions by absence 

93 Tho-Star -the planet Venus, the e\ emng star, called Hes- 
perus It is also called Lucifer, the morning staf, when appearing 
before dawn Fold —to pen. 

94. It IS high np in the shy. 

05 Gilded day— Apollo, the sun God was supposed to ndo 

in a golden chariot c\ ery day across the sltj . 

96 His -its Allay - quench’ Hls glowing .. allay-tbc 
axle of the sun’s chariot is supposed to be burning not on account of 
the journey— G/ Nat Ode 84 

97 Steep Atlantic stream —according to the ancients the ocean 
was i great rher flowing round the earth , hence the word 
sti earn 

98 Slope - sloping, the snnsimk bolow the boriiion 

99 Dusky pole -the upper sky which becomes dusky as the 
snn sets 

lOO-lOl. Pacing east — the nnoicnts bchcicd that the aim 
wcut round the earth iitd tint it journeyed during the night under 
the e.artli to the East, wheie it rose the nett inurning Other-goal — 
the Bast was the goal of the sun’s night journey The reference 
in line 101 is to Ps xix 5 , “ The sun as a bridegroom cometb out of 
his cliatnber ” 

104 Tipsy- paitially intoxicated 

105, Braid twine— wreath vonr hair with garlands of 

roses 

lOG Diffusing fragrance and moist w ith wine 

107-110 Kigoiir, Ad\ ice, Age, Severity arc personified abstrac- 
tions Rigour— strictness un cnndncl) Advice — deliberation 
Sempulons -full of scruples , eansctciitious Saws — maxims 

111 Of purer fire —not made of lightei elements, baring a 
divine nature Plato belived that pure fire was the constituent 
element of all divine objects 112 Starry. quire - the reference is to 
Pythagoras * Theory of the “ music of the spheres ” It was supposed 
that the planets while moMng prodneed musical sounds which formed 
a celestial harmony 
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113. Nightly watchful — sloepless dnriutr uight The stars are 
supposed to keep watch at night 

111. The mouths and } ears dance quickly to their music, te., 
thc 3 lead the months and years in a regular dance 

115 Sounds— straits of the sea. Finny drove— a crowd of 
fishes 

110. The waters appear to be affected bj the moon, and set 
dancing. Morric© —morns or moorish dance introduced into Eng-, 
kind in the reign of Edward Ilf 

117. Tawny --of -a yellowish colour Shelves— Banks of 

streams ; fl,it ledges of rock 

IIS Trlp-d.anco Pert -Inelj Dapper- br.ave, active and 
small. 

119 Dimpled- having eddies and swirls 

120 Trim -neat , tid.i , beautiful 

121 Wakes - an ea eiiiug merry-making 

123 Sweets -sweet things 

121 Venus —the goddess of love 

125 Rights -1 c , rites 

I2G I c , The on It sin IS the sill of being found out Daylight 
reve ils the sin 

127 Dun shades - Dusky smoky shades 

129 Coty tto - the goddess of licentiousness whose festival called 
Cotyttia was observed at night, under coicr of darkness with great 
llccntlonsiicss 

131, Galled -in\oked by the worshippers 

130-131 The dragon, d.ark, and gloom — night is figured as 
a monster of hell, and gloom is an ugly ofispring ejected from her 
womb Stygnn - see L Ueg 3 Spets — spits or ejects 

133 Creates universal or uniform darkness all around 

134 Stay - Check the progress of. Ebon Black as ebonr 

H5 Hecate - A Thracian goddess supposed to wander over the 
earth at night, accompanied by a inultitndo of witches She was the 
goddess and patroness of magic 
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130. Vowed priests - devotees , rotancs. Till utmost end— 
till we have fallv performed all jour rites 

138 Blabbing eastern scout-ic, tlio morninp wbich tells 
tales to the auo 

139 Nice— fastidious ; squeamish The Indian steep -the 
Himalayas 

140 Cabined loop-hole-the faint light of the earlj dawn, 
peeping through clouds, suggests the ido.s of some one looking 
through a small window 

141 Tell-tale sun— Hehcos (sun) is said to have informed 
Vulcan (Venus ' husband) of the amours of Venus and Mars Descry 
—relate , describe 

142 Solemnity -ceremony. 

144. Fantastic round -iinrestranicd dance in which the 
dancers join bands Of L'Alteg 34 aud 3 j 

STAGE DIRECTION. 

Measure - dance Comits and his companions join in a danco — 
in a wild rude and wanton Antic This dance is intorrnptcd as 
“ the Lady " approaches 

145 Break off -stop dancing Different pace -» c., the chaste 
steps of the Lady diaeront from the pace of voluptuous re\elrj. 

146 Chaste footing -i p , the trend of the chaste Lady 

147 Shrouds -hiding places Brakes, thickets 

148 Some virgin -it is some virgin Sure, surely 

150. Now to, etc — 1 C, now I will base recourse to, etc. 

151. Wily trains -snares of allurements. 

153-4 Thus I hurl . . air— the actor who personates Comus 

throws some powder into the air which by a stage device is kindled 
and produces a flash of blue light. Dazzling spells -illusiao or 
magic dust Spongy air -because it sucks up and retains the 
* Magic dost ’ 

155 Enchantment powerful enough to dece he the eye with 
illusory appearances ’* Blear -Dimming , blurring the vision 

156 Presentiments— appearances , representations 

157 Quaint habits— cur inns dress 

158 Suspicious flight 'flight produced by suspicion. 
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Against my course -against m 3 custom, “what I never 

<Io " 

ICO, Friendly ends - the best intentions 

161. Well placed —suitable , well arianged Glazing - flatter- 
ing, insinuating , feigning 

162 Baited etc.— rendered ittractire with specious arguments 

161 Wind me -suggests the insinuating approach of a serpent 
and blips suggests the crushing grasp of the boa constrictor Easy 
hearted — unsuspicious. 

165 Virtue— peculiar power 

107 Who is poor but whom economy keeps occupied wath his 
rustic business even at this late hour 

108 Falrlj — gcntlj , softli 

170 If .true - if 1 heard all right or correctly. 

171. My now— because her ejes were useless in the dark- 
mss 

172 Ill-managed -disordorl.i 

173 Jocund -merry Gamesome -lively , cheerful 

171 Loose unlettered hinds - uncontrolled illiterate pea- 
sants , 

173 For -on account of Teeming —prolific , pregnant 
Granges full— barns well sloird with produce 

176 Pan— the God of unis ersal nature 

177 And amiss — Puritan Milton would naturally hold that 
the gods should be tli.anked in solemn nets of devotion, and not by 
won ton reselr 3 . 

178 Swilled insolence —rudeness produced by drunken- 
ness 

179 Wassailers —drinking revellers (lines 171-179 refer to 
festuals like the “Hariest home” which the farmers celebrated 
V ith feasting and drinking and all sorts of rough merry-making) 

180 Inform -direct Unacquainted— that do not know’ the 
w,iv 

181. Blind m a/es - the most intricate labyrinths Tangled- 
entangled. 
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184 Spreading favour -itrana epithet) the spreading branches 
of the trees showed them favour by giving them shade and 
shelter 

187 Kind hospitable woods —an instance of Pathetic Fallacy 
(attribution of human feelings to inanimate objects) 

188 Grey-hooded even— evening is compared to a pilgrim clad 
in greyhood 

189 Sad -sober , serious Votarist - votary ; under a vow of 
pilgrimage Palmer— a pilgrim, who brought a palm branch from 
Palestine as a'tolieh that he bad fulfilled his vow Weed —garment, 
dress 

190 “ Came from tlie extreme limit of western horizon ” 
Phosbus' wain— the chariot of the sun 

192 Labour - burden , what seriously occupies my thought > 

193 Engaged - ventured , committed 

194 Envious— the darkness envies the lady the possession of 
two such brothers 

193 Stole -stolen Else - if not , otherwise 

196 Felonious end - criminal design 

197 Dark lantern —a lantern having a metal slide which can be 
turned lu order to conceal the light 

199, Due light— t c , light due. 

203, Rife— thick and dense, prevelent Perfect— perfectly 
clear to 

201 Single— total 

203. Fantasies -fancies 

207 Beckoning shadows dire — an instance of what Sarle calls 
the " Ambidextral (two banded) adjective” 

208. Syllable— pronounce clearly Jd the callviff shapes becton- 
mg ihadoios, and airy tongues we perceive anticipations of that ex- 
pressive vagueness which was a prominent charactenstio of Milton's 
poetry 

210 Startle well —well startle (take by surprise) Astound — 
bewilder , confound 

212 Siding — defending , assisting. 
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213 Pure-evsd Faith — Pme etjed~i’t nn Rpproprnte epithet 
for faith whicli dom'inds sincerity of motive and purity of heart 
White-ha tided Hope -as the evem the sinibol of faith, the hand is. 
the symbol of hope Hand -sianifles helpfulness White— clean 

211 Hovering angel - hope hovers (is on the wmg, but does 
not disappear! ns a golden winged angel to protect her 

216. Eye . visibly - I c , son are real to me not mere creations 
of the imagination 

210 Glistering guardian— a shining angel which guards. 

221 As the Lndv is speaking she sees a gleam of moonlight 
through a rift in the cloud and takes it as a sign of God’s favour 

222 The metaphor is that of a black coat lined inside with silver 
cloth 

227 Made to be heard —caused to be heard 

22S New-enlivened spirits spirits that have been newly 
enlivened The sight of the siher lined clond had reassured the 
lady and encouraged her afresh 

229. Prompt me— to call to my brothers 

SONG 

Tiio Lady sings the song in order to attract the attention 
of her brothers The address to echo is appropriate in a double 
sense . (1) she wishes to rouse the echoes of the wood to attract her 
brother’s attention , and (2! to appeal to Echowho has also sus- 
tained a loss, that of '’Carcissiis 

230 Echo -In Greek mythology Echo w’as a mountain nymph 
who fell 111 love with a beautiful youth, named Narcissus , but her 
love x;as not returned and she pined aw.iy till only her voice was 
left Narcissus was piiiiishod by being made to fall in love with his 
ov 11 image in a fountain and because he could not reach it he pined 
awai and wis changed into the Narcissns flower. Unseen— because 
DOtblng more than a yoice 

231 Aery shell — the vault of heaven , the atmosphere ‘ - 

232. Meander -a river m Asia Minor famous for its circuitous - 

course Different explanations have been given for Milton’s refer- 
ence to this rn or in connection with Echo* (1) that the Meitnder 
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was associated with music and misfortune, c g , the »tor> of Mars>aa 
and the legend of the maiden Byblis , (^) timt the course of the river 
ever returning on itseH is like a repeated coho , (3} that the Meander 
was famous for its swans, sweet birds of song, favourite with the 
Greek and Latin poets Margent -- margin , edge 

233 Violet embroidered vale —valley ornamented with \ inlets 
(symbols of love and innocence) Perhaps a special valley (the 
wood lands to the North West of A thens) is intended in which 
Sophocles was born Sophocles speaks of Coloniis his birth place as 
the haunt of nightingles and Aristophanes calls Athens “ the violet 
crowned city ” 

234 Love-lorn nightingale -“'Farsaken by ones loved one" 
(See note II o6t Another legend of the nighting ale was that a 
woman named Acdon who killed her son bv mistake, was changed 
into a nightingale, and, continnally mourned for her child 

235. Her mourneth -sings mournfully her sad song 

236 Pair— she means her two brothers. 

240 Tell me but -only tell me. 

241 Parley - discourse , conversation Daughter of the 
sphere —either born of the atmosphere, ns she wms the offspring of 
Air and Tellus, or drawing her being from the “music of the 
spheres " 

242 So -it thou tellestmo Translated -raised aloft. 

243. Add the graceful effect of the echo to the music of the 
spheres 

244 Mortal . mould — Any mortal made of clay , any linman 
being 

245 Sing a song that by its heavenly hnrmonv carries one info 
transports of 3oy Ravishment— Ecstasy 

246 Something holy , some holy being 

247. Raptures— (Effect 'for cause) Moves .air— Alls the 

air till It becomes vocal Vocal -here is used proleptioally 

248 The God within the Lady proves his presence in her by 
means of this divine music 
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219 They —the notes of the L'wly’s voice Wings ofsilence — 
stieucc is compared to a bird upon whose wings the strain's are 
carried to the iisteuer ' ' ' ' 

250 Empty vaulted night -night Is compared to a vault 'free 
from sound So, silent night. 

251*252 Darkness is compared to a bird which covers the earth 
with its dark wings and which smooths its ruOIed plumage by the 
effect of the music. Fall -cadence Raven-do wn -Feathers as 
black as the raven’s Smiled — w.s3 pleased 

253. Sirens —Loticosia, Ljsia, and Parthonopo, daughters of 
the river-god Achetous They resided on a rocky island hear the 
coast of Sicily and by their beautifnl singing Inre the sailorsjof ' 
passing vessels to destruction. 

234. Flowery kirtled Naiades— Naiades (nymphs who lived in 

streams and rivers! with gowns made of dowers 

256 Prisoned soul -captivated the sonl. Prisoned is used 
proleptically here 

257 Lap —infold ; absorb , transport Elysium— the abode of 

the spirits of the blessed Scylla -a sea nymph, was the rival of 
Circe in the affections of the sea god Glsncus, and tbrongh the 
maliie of Circo was transformed into a monster snrronnded by bark- 
ing dogs , but she was afterwards changed by Glancns into the 
rock Scylla, off the coast of Sicily, surrounded by warring 
waves ^ 

239 Fell— cruel Charybdis— a whirlpool on the Sicilian^ 
coast opposite Scylla. Charybdis was an avaricious woman who was 
changed into a whirlpool by Jupiter for stealing the oxen of 
Hercules. Lulled -paralysed 

261. Robbed It of itself —made the listener unconscious. 

262. Home felt— keenly or deeply felt. 

263 Sober certainty— opposite to sweet madness Waking 
bliss— opposite to pJeastng sltimier 

265. Hail foreign wonder -health to you wonderful stranger 

266. Certain— certainly , for certain truth 

267. Unless— unless thou be. 
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268 Sylv.an--Syl\a»ns, the rural God of woods and fiHds 
209 270 Comns means thnfc the Lidj rxorcisos a honellceDt 
mfliioDCP o\cr tho forest, with special reference to Us luxiirlant 
growth Bleak— cold , cliccrle<)s. 

27 1 in is lost that praise that praise is badly wasted 
273 Not . ..skin —boastful desire to show off skill The Lady 
refers to her musical skill Extreme shift— last resource 


274 Severed company—*' companions severed from mo " 

278 Notice the alliteration Labyrinth— mare ; an Intricate 
path , 

279 Near-ushering— RoinR just ahead ; closely attending 

281 Discourtesy -lack of good manners 

283, All— altogether Side -denotes the whole person 

285 Forestalling— anticipating. Prevented -hindered or 
anticipated 

287 Apart from the trouble at present would thoir loss mean 
niuoh to you ’ 


289 Were they in the prime of manhood or onlr hors ’ 

390 Hebe - See L 4 itcg ,29 ^ - 

291 What time -when Laboured— wearv with labour. 

292 Loose traces, etc -lot loose from the plough ■which is left 
m the furrow, i c , the oxen go'iig home after the dors' work 

29 { Swlnked -tired with labour Hedgor-one who prunes 
the hedges 


291 mantling -'■Jircadmg , coreniigna with a cloak, 

297 Port— beat mg More than human -tlicv looked like 
heavenly beings 

->9. Element -the air 

300 Plighted pUitcd Awe-strook— awe struck 
303 It were it would bo Like., . . heaven -i c , n great 

pleasure 

305 Readiest shortest Bring— take 
309. Land pilot— i c , a guide on land 
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310 Suro foot— almost certaiti knowledge of the way be- 

longing to people who have frequently been there 

812 Dingle -a depression between two steep hills Dells'— 
valleys 

313, Bpsky boupn — a rivulet lined with bushes 

311 bally walks— which are my daily walks. 

313 Attendance— attendants Lodged— t e , in some cottage. 

310 ShPOUd -shrouded , sheltered. 

317 Low roosted lark— the lark that has its resting place on 
the ground 

318. Thatched pallet— bed made of straw or grass Rouse— 
awake If otherwise - if you decide otherwise , if you put off the 
search to to-morrow, 

323-326 Where . pretended— courtesy, although it is derived 
from court, yet it is not ns readily found in courts as in humbler 
places 

327 Less warranted— having less guarantee of safety 

329 Eye me -keep watch over me. Square my trial, etc — 
let my trials be in proportion to the strength I have to meet them. 
Exeunt— they go out 

331. Dnmuffle— uncoiei. 

332. Wontest— art wont Benison— blessing 

333 Visage— face Amber— yellowish , golden 

334 Disinherit— drive out Chaos— (confusion) here darkness 

337. Usurping mists— i.c , the clouds being in illegal posses- 
sion of the sky 

338 Rush-candle— a candle made of rash, a marshy plant 
Wicker hole — hole in the wicker work (basket-work) 

340 Long level rule— straight horizontal beam of light 

341. Star^oL.Arcady— any star in the constellation of the 
* great Boct by which the Greek sailors steered Callisto, an Arca- 
dian princess, was transformed by Jupiter into a she-bear. When 
her son was on the point of killing her, the god translated them to 
the skies making Callisto the great Bear and her son, Arcos, the 
little Bear, which was also called fjfynosura from its resemblance to 
a dog’s tail. 
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342 Tyrian - belonging to Tyro. 

343. Barred - barred from , deprived of 

344 Penned -fastened. Wattled cotes -cncloaurcs made of 
hurdles 

345 Pastoral . stops— “ the oaten pipe upon which she- 
pherds pfay " 

347. t.c , by ponodicaiiy crowing to the hens 
349. Innumerous -innumerable 
353 Bolster— a long round pillow on cushion 
348 Savage hunger— hungry animals Savage heat— licen- 
tions people 

359 Over exquisite - too inquisitive 

360 To east the fashion— to calculate or conjecture the 
particular form 

301. Grant— let us suppose So— real evils, is you siippo«-e 
362 Wherefore should a man anticipate the time of his grief 
300. To seek— wanting , at a loss 

307 Unprincipled . book -unversed in the principles of virtue. 
368. Bosoms— h.iB in bosom ; holds 
309 Single noise —want of light and noise alone 
373. Virtue could see, ete.— f c , the virtuous man is guided by 
his own inivaid light in the thickest outw.ird darkness 

375 Flat— level Wisdom’s self— w isdom herself. 

376 Seeks to— applies horsclf to , repairs to 

378 Plumes— smoothes or trims flike a bird). 

379 Various— varied Bustle of resort- noise and tumnlt of 
towns 

380 All too-ruffled— altogether disarranged 

382 Centre of the earth— the idea is of total darkness. 

384 Benighted— t e , m utter darkness 

385 He is enchained by his own foul and wicked thoughts. 

380 Most affects— IS most inclined to , seeks or likes most. 

389 Senate house — the place where the Homan senate mot was 

regarded as sacred. 

391. Maple dish — a dish made of the wood of the maple-tree. 
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393 Hesperian tree— the tree of Jano ^which grew in the 
garden of the Hesporides, the daughters of Hesperus (West), and 
v?hich WAS guarded bj the sleepless dragon, Ladon. The tree 
bore golden apples 

305 Unenchante^— not to be enchanted. 

.397. Bold incontinence —unchaste men , licentious people 

39S Unsunned -not e\:posed to the sun , bidden 

491 Danger— dangerous people Wink— be blind to. 

401 It recks me not -1 don’t care 

'405 Dog them both -follow closely upon night and loneliness 
Dread events -robbery and ravishment ^ 

lOG III greeting touch— a touch that greets with a bad pur- 
pose 

"407 Unowned — unprotected , lonely 

109. Without— beyond 

410-411 “ Where tlie issue depends equally upon circumstances 

to be dreaded, and to he hoped, I incline to hope ” Poise - balance 
Arbitrate— andgo 

413 Squint suspicion— squinting suspicion Squinting (look- 
ing sideways) being an expression of suspicion, 

41 S I mean that too— ic , she is protected by the strength 
of heaven 

419 If heaven gave Jt-even although heaven gave it. 

421 Complete steel— a panoply pf steel 

422 Quivered nymph— a nymph bearing a quiver of arrows 
The reference is to Diana, goddess of chastity Keen— sharp. 

423 Unharboured— without shelter. 

424 Infamous -of evil fame 

420 Mountaneer — used m a bad sense-for wild and lawless. 

429 Grots -caves Shagged— rugged 

430 Unblanehed— undaunted, 

433 The allusion here is to the different orders and powers of 
demons believed in the middle ages 

434 Blue meagre hag— a thin and blue looking witch 
Unlaid ghost -a disembodied spirit that wandered restless. 
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433 This lino gofers to the popular superstition that the ghosts 
\ 7 eT 6 permitted to be at larfce at niRht after curfe« time till the 
timeot cook crowinR Cupfeu-Seo II Pen 7t. 

430 Swart, mine -it was bolio\td nmoii^ the miners that 
mines acre haunted bj spirits (gnoniesl that pretended to work liUo 
the miners thoniseUcs 

439 Antiquity . .Greece -proof or anUiority from the el.iasi- 
cai writings of the philosophers of Greece 

440 Arms -strength , might 

441. Dlan — Diana, the goddess of hunting and the moon goddess 
of virginity was said to ha^e been proof ng.iliist the shafts of 
Cupid. ' 

442 Silver shafted queen— as a huntress she uses shafts 
(arrowsl as tho moon goddess she is ftirniRhcd with slm/fs frays) 

443 Tamed subdued Brindcd- stre iked or striped 

444 Spotted mountain-pard -leopard , a panther 

445 Frivolous -the word refers to Cupid in his lower Chirac* 
ter ns the wanton god of sensual love 

447 Snaky-headed Gorgon’s shield— the Gorgons were three 
hideous monsters with wings, brazen claws and enormous teeth, .and 
serpents on their heads instead of hair Ono of them, Medusa, wms 
slam by Perseus. Ho presented the head to Mlnorv.a the goddess of 
wisdom, who wore it 111 her shield \Vhoo\er looked at the face of 
the monsters was turned to stone Minerva used her shield to 
confound Cupid with this power 

448 Uneonquered virgin -Minerva was .a virgin goddess 
typifying the union of power uid wisdom Sho sprang full grown 
and full armed from the head of Jupiter to help him in his wars 
with the giants 

449 Freezed- froze Congealed - used proloptically ; she 
froze the stouo until it became congealed 

450 But— except Rigid— strict , severe; freezing Chaste 
austerity -strictly chaste woman 

451 Dashed— confounded 
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452 Bl8.Dk Awe — the atve of one who is white or pale with 
amazement or fear 

140-432 The argument is that in the Greek legends the dread 
bow of Diana and the Gargon shield of Minerva were symbolical of 
viitue. 

454 Sincerely so —sincerely or entirely chaste. 

435 Livened - dressed in the livery (servant’s uniform) of 
heaven Lackey -attend , wait upon A lackey was a foot boy 
who ran or walked by the side of his master. 

457 Dream . .vision— in visions a higher degree of revelation 
was supposed to be imparted than in dreams Dreams occur in 
sleep and visions in the waking state 

45S. Gross ear —thick heavy ear , (profane) 

159 Oft converse —freq^uent mterconrse or communion 

ICO Begin . beam, etc —begin to illuminate the body 

IGl. Unpolluted —because belonging to chaste person Temple 
of the mtnd -t c , body Of St Paul’s words, “ your body is a 
temple of the holj spirit ” 

462 Soul's essence - t e , a life of purity and spiritual commn* 
iiion with God spiritualise the body and makes it immortal 

464 Unchaste looks -Christ taught an unchaste look was as 
sinful as the sin itself 

465 Most— above all Lewd- originallv, ignorant, then lustful, 
licentious Lavish act of sin -sinful acts, unrestrained and pro- 

f fuse. 

466 Results in the pollution of the mind and soul (as well as 
the body) 

467-469 -1 e , the pollution infects the soul and by dragging it 
down to a carnal and brutish level destroys its essential character 
(or original nature) The divine being-Plato says “ the soul 
resembles the divine, the body the mortal " “ Milton is here re- 
producing a portion of the philosophy of Plato’s Phaedo, 69, in which 
Socrates is describing souls that have so cultivated communion 
with the body and served anddoved it,^ and been bewitched by it 
through desires and pleasures, as to have because contaminated, 
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impregnated with that which is corporeal, and thus at the death of 
the body rendered unfit to soar to heaven, but weighed down to 
earth and wandering as shadowy visible phantoms amongst monu- 
ments and tombs ” 

47 1 Charnel vaults - bunal vaults 

475. Degenerate and degraded— degenerate because the soul 
loses it genus (spirit), and degraded because it loses its grade 
(human) 

476 Divine philosophy— t e , Plato s philosopbr Plato said 
that philosophy at first lived in heaven and it vas Socrates who 
brought it down to earth 

477 Crabbed—sonr , ill-natnrcd (nnintorcstiiig’ 

479 Neetared sweets— Nectar was the drink of the gods 

480 Crude surfeit— « c, philosophy docs not disgree with the 
stomach and never cloys the taste List -Listen 

483 Night foundered benighted , ciinfoiinded or overpower- 
ed by darkness 

480 Again, etc — he hoars the noise again ami this time nearer 
to them 

487 Best draw— the best course for us would be (o draw our 
swords 

488 He comes well — he is welcome 

489 It IS right to fight in self-defence, maj God he on onr 
side Habited— dressed 

490. The attendant spirit bad hallooed before entering * 

491 You fall, etc —or you will run on our swords. 

494. Thyrsis- the traditional shepherd named in pastoral 
poetrv In linos 494 512 we have a compliment to Lawes. 

495 Huddling- the waters crowd together as tliev stop charmed 
by the melody Madrigal— a shepberd’s song 

496 Sweetened— le, the music made the flowers cion more 
fragrant. 

499 Wether— castrated ram Straggling-goao astray Pent 
-penned , shut up m a pen. Forsook - farsaken 

501 This is addressed to the second brother 
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502 On . toy— in search of commonplace trifle 

504- Pilfering— thievish Fleeey wealth —the wealth of the 
ancients consisted in flocks of sheep. 

505. Doyens -sheep pastures 

506. To this my errand— m comparison with this errand of 
mine The care it brought— the conseg^uent anxiety. 

508, How chance How happens it ” 

509 Sadly— seriously Without blame— without any fault of 
ours 

414 Shallow ignorance - ignorant and shallow people 

515. Sage poets— Homer, Virgil, Tasso and Spenseri Muse— 
Poetic inspiration supposed to come from God 

516. Storied — i elated , narrated 

517. Chimeras — the Chimera was a terrible fire-vomiting 
monster with a lion’s head, dragon’s tail and goat’s body En- 
chanted Isles —the islands of Circe and Calypse mentioned in the 
Odyssey. 

518 Rifted Rocks— rocks with yawning chasms The Greeks 
believed the passage to hell to be a cave near cape Taenarus, 
in the south of Greece , the Romans, a cave near Lake Avernus, 
in Campania 

520 Navel - heart , midst , centre 

521 Immured— enclosed Cypress- the shade of the cypress 
IS the gloomiest of all Its foliage are a sign of mourning 

525 Sly enticement— cunning inducement Baneful— poison- 
ous 

526 Murmurs — spells and incantations muttered by witches 
while preparing a magic potion Pleasing poison— oxymoron. 

529-530 Unmoulding face -destroying or defacing the 
stamp of reason impressed on the human face The metaphor is ^ 
from coining 

532. Brow— overhang Bottom glade— the glade which slopes 
down to the valley 

533 Monstrous rout— rout or band of monsters 

534 Stabled wolves— wolves living in their dens 
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539. Unweeting— unknowing 

540 Late -lately By then— by the time that 

542 Dew-besprent— spriuked with dew 

544 Canopied and interwove- covered as with a canopy and 
interwoven Oanopied applies to bank ; utter. none to ti'i/ 

545 Flaunting— showy, 

546 In a serions meditative mood, not in gloomy dejection. 

547 To devote myself to my country music, 

548 Fancy— desire , a poetic fit. Erea close —before finishing 
my song 

550 Barbarous dissonance— sounds that were rudelv discord- 
ant with the shepherd’s song 

551 Listened— to Them— refers either to the number of 
sounds or to the people making the sounds 

552 Unusual stop— refers to 1 145 where the routs broke off 
at the Lady's approach 

553-554 Sleep is represented as riding in a closely curtained 
chariot drawn by sleepy horses which were frightened by the noise , 
the cessation of sound brought peace to the horses 

555. Refers to the Lady’s song, 1 230. ^ 

556. The soft swelling music compared to perfume for its 
sweetness 

557-560 That even . displace -i c , the Lady’s song was so 
soft and sweet that she was taken unawares, and was so captivated 
that she would have willingly abdicated her place for given up her 
existence) if her place could have been taken for ever by such sing- 
ing All ear - 1 e , listening intently 

561-562 Create death— Breathe life even into a skeleton 

Death is often represented as a ghastly bare-ribbed skeleton. 

565 Harrowed - torn 

586 Nightingale -the lady is compared to a nightmgle 
because she was singing so sweetly in the dark 

567 “And how near thou art to the fatal trap of the fowler, 
allnding to the practice of setting traps to catch the nightingale 
by night ’’ 
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569. Which I have after trodden in the day time-with 
which I am familiar. 

572 Certain signs— See 1. 654 

o74. Aidless— helpless Wished— wished for. 

575. Such two— two persons sach as she described. 

578. Sprung- sprang ; began to ran 

581. Triple knot— threefold league of Night, Shadeh and 
Hell. 

585 Lean safely depend on it confidently. Not .one— not a 
sentence of what I said shall be withdrawn 

588 Which chance— which men erroneously call chance. 

589-590 The virtuous person may be tried by evil influences, 
but ho can never be really or permanently injured by them En- 
thralled -enslaved ■' 

591 Even harm— even that which the power of evil in- 
tended to be most harmful 

592 Happy trial -a trial which results in victory Glory = 
Glorious 

593 Recoil- spring back , return upon The figure is from an 
engine that springs back 

595 I c , It will gradually be separated like the dross which rises 
to the surface of molten metal and leaves the metal pure ; then 
settled on itself, it will pray upon itself till it is consumed 

597 Self-fed and self-consumed -supplying its own self as 
fuel which will be consnmed by its own fire 

598 Pillared firmament— the ancients supposed the universe 
to be a temple of which the sky is the roof and earth the base 
Rottenness— a rotteu structure 

599 Base -foundation Stubble -stamps of corn left in the 
ground ; hence, weak Let’s on— let us go on 

600-601 “ May I never fight for a cause which is against the 

will of God and against which His power is ranged ” 

603. Grisly— terrible , causing horror 

604 Sooty - black Acheron —one of the rivers of Hell 
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605 Harpies— unclean monsters with heads of maidens and 
bodies of birds. Hydras— monstrous water snakes 

606 Africa and Ind.-- Africa and India, when little known, 
were regaided as the abodes of the strangest creatures 

607 Return— back-ttautology) i e., give up his spoils 

608 Curls— were considered m Milton's time as a mark of the 
voluptuary 

609 Cursed -i e , his death will be as cursed Venturous — 
ready to venture 

610 Yet— nevertheless Empire— enterprise 
611. Can-Stead— can do the little service 
614 Unthread— Loosen , dislocate 

615. Crumble— to break into small pieces 

617 As relation— as to be able to relate this to us Shifts— 
contrivances 

618 Surprisal— the act of surprising 

619 A certain shephered lad— the supposed reference is to 
Milton’s school friend, Charles Diodati, who died in 1638 

620 Of to— t e , his appearance was not imposing 

625 Even to ecstasy— he listend till he went into raptures 

626 Requital-reward Scrip— bag, wallet 

627 Simple— a single ingredient in a compound medicine, berbs. 

628 Vigorous faculties— potent qualities and functions 

629. ' Unsightly— not pleasing to the ere ' 

630 Curled me out, picked out for me Pickles ond golden flower, 
—These, according to Coleridge symbobso respeotivelv the sorrows 
and triumphs of Christian life 

634 Unknown . esteemed— “ !f7ot known and not ti 

esteemed ” 

635 Clouted shoon —patched shoes 

636 Molly— the plant given by Mercury to Ulysses for protec- 
tion against magic when the latter was approaching Oirce'a island 

637 Hermes— merourv the messenger of Jupiter Ulysses, 

King of Ithaca, the wisest of the Greeks who took part in the Trojan 
War 
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638 Haemony-/ c , Thessalian root Haemonia- being an 
ancient home of Thessaly 

CIO Mildew -a disease of plants caused by the growth of 
fungi. 

041. Fairies - terrible evil spirits called np by magic 

642. I put it in my purse but took little account of it 

646*647. Entered off — “ I entered into the very midst of 
hts treacherous enchantments and yet escaped in safety ” Lime 
twigs— brinches covered with bird-lime for catching birds 

649. Necromancer— sorceror , wizard 

651. Brandished blade— sword waved in the air 

652 Luscious— delicions , sweet 

053 Vide 11. 815-819. 

654 Menace high— fierce threats 

655 Sons of Vulcan —Vulcan was the god of fire Of one of 
his sons, Cacus, it is said that when pursued by Hercules he vomitted 
volumes of smoke from his mouth 

60S Bear— may bear (a wish) Delieiousness— delightful 

things Puts by— refuses Gets about— Tries 

660 Chained up— turned to Alabaster— a kind of fine marble. 

661 Daplive— was an Arcadian goddess daughter of the river 
god Pencus, who was pursued by Apollo She was transformed into a 
laurel by her father , hence Apollo’s partiality for the laurel wreath 

662 Fled Appollo - fied from Apollo 

664 Corporial rind— bodily covering , the body 

665 Imm'anacled— fettered , chained While good— so 

long as God permits _ 

669-671. Fancy season— “ that the imagination can suggest 
to the mind of youth, when the blood is young and circulates in 
the veins as quickly as flowers open in spring " 

672 Cordial Julep — heart reviving sweet drink 

673 Crystal bounds - cups made of crystal 

675 Nepenthes -was the name of a wonderful drug given by 
Falydamna, the wife of Thon, to Helen, who lyas said to be the 
daughter of Jupiterjind Ijeda 
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682. Invert trust— subvert the conditions of her 

credit 

683 Harshly deal— tc , bj" refusing the means of restoration 
111— dishonest 

685 Unexempt condition — condition from which no one can 
be exempted. 

686 mortal frailty— weak humhn nature 

688 That— 3 ’ou that 

690 This- i c , the julep 

696 Brewed enchantments— drinks that ha\o been brewed 
under magical incantations 

697 Betrayed— deceived Credulous believing soon , un- 

suspecting. 

698 Visored- disguised Forgery— fabrication. 

700 Lickerish— appetising. 

701 For Juno —lit for Juno, the queen of heaven 

702 Treasonous offer —treasonable offer , the drink offered 
treaclicronsly 

707 Budge fur— “ those morose and rigid Icnchers of absti- 
nence and mortification who wear the gown of Mic Stoic Phildsophy.” 
Budge (1) Lamb’s fur worn on the hoods of Bachelors of Arts (2) 
Surly , formal. Of the stoic fur -of the school of stoics The 
reference is to their for-lined academic hoods The Stoic School 
of Philosophy was founded by Zeno about 308 B C The Stoics held 
that men should cultivate seU-reprcssion and he indifferent to 
pleasure and pain 

<08 Cynic tub -the reference is Diogenes, tbo cynio philoso- 
phers, who IS said to have li\ed in a tub The Stoics were called 
Cynics on account their snarling disposition 

709 Lean . abstinence— because abstinenop makes one 
thin and pale. 

711 Unwithdrawing— ungrudging, lavish 

714 Sate -satisfy Curious -fastidious 

715 Set— she set 

716 Shops -the leaves of the mulberry tree 
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71$ Hei’ own loins — m the bonds of tho earth 

719 Hutched -stored up Ope— gold. 

721 Pet of temperance — sudden fit of iibstmcnce 

723 The all giver— Gr Pandora, .i word applied to the earth as 
the source of .ill riches Probably Comus meant God , because even 
the devil can quote scriptures for his own purpose 

724 " Men would be ignorant of half the good gifts God has 
proNided, and yet vsoiild despise them ” 

720 Penurious niggard - poverty-stricken miser 

727 Bastard -an illegitimato child who can not inherit Ins 
father's estate because he is not a legal son at all Cf Heb 12-8, 

72$ Who -Nature Surcharged— overcharged 

729. Strangled —suffocated Waste fertility— wasted ferti- 
lity 

730 Winged plumes— i c , “ the mr being full of flying 

birds, would bo darkened by their feathers ” 

731. Over-multitude— outnumber Lords— masters (men) 

733 Emblaze— make brilh^ntor splendid Forehead — surface 

733 Inured —accustomed to Shameless— brazen boldness. 

737 Coy -shy. Cozened - cheated. 

741 Partaken -shared with another 

744. It-beautv Languished— languishing 

745 Brag— boast (justly} 

748 Homely- plain Keep home— keep at homo The play 
is on the word home ^ 

730. Of sorry grain— of poor colour Ply— knit 

751. Sampler— sample of needlework. Tease— to combat. 

752 Verraell-tmctured lips— Vermilion coloured lips. 

736-7C1 These lines are spoken aside, not addressed to Cotnus 

758 As mine eyes— as he has charmed mine eyes. 

759 Thrusting specious argumbnts on behalf of evil. Prank 
— adorned in a showy manner. 

700 Bolt— to sift , separate, 

761, Check her pride -reprove her insolence. 

762. Hero she addresses Comas. 
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763 Would-v7ished Riotous -indulRC m e'tfcravaRant liivury 

764. Abundance -abundant e'fts Gat6^ess-st<>^^n^d<?tls 

770 Lewdly pampered luxury— viciously Rlnttonous luxury 

772 Dispensed - 7 disti*-Vy ted 

774 And nature would '‘not .it ill ho o\ crhurd^ncd with her 
gifts 

776 Due -duly Swinish Gluttony— gross gluttons 

778 Besotted —foolish ; infatuated 

779 Crams— himself. Blasphemes -reviles , curses. 

782 Sun-clad — i.c , chastity is enveloped with n pure light which 
dazzles all presumptuous eyes 

783 Yet . ..end— it would not servo any purpose 

784 Nor . ...nor— neither, nor Both physical and intcllectnnl 
unQtness 

785 Sublime notlon-ot chastity and love Mystery -‘‘that the 
body IS for the Lord and the Lord for the body.” 

788 Art worthy - thou dcsoci ost (m a bad sense) 

789 Than this— > c , the eujoyment of sensual bliss. 

790. Notice the contempt and sarcasm in this line Rhetoric 
—as the instrument of sophistry 

791 Her dazzling fence -te., how to use such weapons of 
sophistry as may deceive the unwary 

792 Note the stinging sarcasm Convinced —refuted. 

793 Uncontrolled— infinite ; unlimited. 

794 Kindle — intlame Rapt— (used proloptically) transported. 

795 Sacred vehemence— holy enthusiasm. , 

797. Brute— senseless Her nerves— the strength or assistance 

of her nerves. 

V 

798 Magic structures— magic palaces or specious arguments 

800 She fables not — 1 c , she speaks the trnth. 

801. Set Off— shown to the best advantage; made more forci- 
ble 

802 Not mortal— I am not mortal Shuddering dew— (Tr, 
epithet) the cold sweat of fear covering the body of the person 
shuddering. 
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803 Dips—inoisteus. 

804-3. Speaks., .crew —the reference is to the war between 
Zeus and the Titans (led bj Saturn) when Zeus with the aid of thun- 
der and Injhtning cast the Titans into the Hell Speaks— (unless 
taken in the souse of (dcnonnces) is an instances of Zeugma. Dissem- 
ble— conceal my feelings (of fear) 

806 No more—j c , no more of your idle talk 

807. Moral babble -childish or nonsensical talk of morality. 

808. Canon laws —established rules , flxed rules. Foundation- 
society ; establishment (the society of Comus) 

809-10 Tls... • blood— “ your opinions are due to the black- 
humours which ha^e affected your mind” The allusion is to the 
old medical theory that the human temperament was formed by the 
varied intermixture of four humours in the body, vis , blood, phlegm, 
choler, and melancholy Lees-dregs. Settlings -sediments ^ 

811 Straight— immediately ; at once ; in no time 

813 Beyond . dreams— more than the delight than men 

dream of. 

816 Without reversed— it was an old superstition that 
a countor.ch.itm could be worked by reversing the wand and re- 
peating the charms in an inverse order 

817. Mutters -murmnrings Disservmg-separating , parting 
822 MelibCBUS-a shepherd in Virgil’s Eclogues— possibly 

the reference IS to Spenser becanso the story of Sabrina is found in 


the Faerie Qtieetie t 

823 Soothest shepherd - truest or most faithful poet 

875 jlolst— because Sabrina was a water-nymph. 

826* Sabrlna-Latin name of the river Severn. Brute a my- 
thical king of Britain, and a supposed descendent of .Eneas, the 
son of \nch.sos, divided the kingdom of Albion among his three sons, 
Locrine, Albanat, and Camber, Locr.ne married Guendolen 

daughter of the king of Cornwall, but secretly loved Estrildis the 

Lulhterofakingin Germany When the king of Cornwall was 

dead. Locrine divorced Guendolen, who in order to take revenge 

led an army against Locrine Locrine was killed, and Estrildis and 
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her daughter, Sabrina (bj Locnne) were thrown into the ii\cr< The 
n\cr was called after the girl's name, and she was supposed to rule 
it as its deity. 

827. Whilom— formcrij , of old 

831 Deli\cred her beautiful innocent self to the waters 

832. That stopped her course by flowing across the path 

834 Pearled— adorned with bracelets oi pearls (Pearls were 
found in the rivers of ancient Britain} 

835 Nereus’ Hall— the bottom of the sea Nereus was an 
ocean deity, Ihe father of the fifty nymphs called the Nereids 

S3G Reared. head— raised his bending head 

837 Imbathe— baths in Nectared lavers— baths sweetened 
with nectar Asphadel— daffodil 

839. And through each sense, winch was a gate and inlet into 
her being. 

840 Ambrosial— heavenls (tc.of heavenly scent or healing 
power). 

841. Quick immortal change— a change that quickly made 
her immortal. 

842. Made —(participial construction) being made 

844. Twilight meadows -i c , she visits the meadows at tvn- 
light. 

845. Helping . blasts— remedying the malignant influence 
of evil spirits Ill-luck signs— bad omens 

846 Shrewd— malicious , wicked 

847. Yialled— kept in phials (bottles) 

850. Garland wreaths — (tautological) as a token of gratitude 

852 Old swain— 1 c , Mehboens). Masson points out that 
“ neither Geoffrey of Monmouth nor Spenser has this development 
of the legend.” 

853 Clasping charm— gripping spell {vide , 1 660). 

857 Hard besetting need— danger that touches her so hard 

858 Adj uring — commanding by something sacred. 

863. Amber-dropping hair— hair having a golden colour and 
sweet fragrance Masson explains it as, “ hair of ^mbor (luminous 
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yellow) coloured with the water-drops falling through it,” and Verity 
points out that Sabrina’s yellow looks symbolise the colour of the 
river “ waves.” 

SQ8. Oceanus— was the god of the constantly 'flowing river 
that, according the ancients, surrounded the flat circular earth Ho 
was the son of Heaven and Earth, and father of all river-gods and 
water-nymphs. 

869. Earth-shaking mace— the trident of Neptune, who caused 
earthquakes. 

870. Tethys— wife of Oceanus, mother of the Ooeanids and river- 

gods. ^ 

872. Carpathian wizard— Proteus, who lived m the island of 
Carpathus in the Mediterranean. He, as Neptune’s shepherd, tended 
the sea-calves with a hook. He had the power of assuming different 
shapes. 

873. Scaly Triton— Triton was the'* trumpeter of Neptune, 
called scaly, because the lower part of his body]^was like that of 
a flsh. Winding shell— trumpet, which he blew to calm the waves 

874. Glaucus -a Boeotian fisherman, who was changed luto a 
sea-god and regarded as an oraole by sailors Sooth saying- 
predicting 

875. Leucothea- (' the white goddess ’) Ino, daughter of Cadmus, 
who threw herself into the sea with her son Melicertes when madly 
pursued by her husband Atbamas. She and her son were changed 
into sca-deities by Neptune 

876 Her son— Melicertes, who was called Palaemon by the 
Greeks, and Portumnus or ‘ god of harbours ’ by the Romans. 

877 Thetis— daughter of Nereus, and mother of Achilles 
Homer calls her silver-footed. Tinsel-alippercd (denotes the idea 
of sparkling or glistening) with flashing feet Trench calls this 
epithet “ a poem m miniature ”, and observes that, “ it brings up the 
flash of the waters ” 

878-80 Sirens —the three Sirens were Parthenope, Ligea, and 
Lucosia, Parothcnope's tomb was at Naples Ligea is represented 
as a mermaid, provided with a comb to smooth her hair 

H-9 
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881>8J. Where with—witli which. Diamond rocks — very 
hard or glitteriug rocks (like diamonds). Sleeking- making 
glossy. 

88b. Coral-paven— paved with coral. 

887. Bridle— restrain, as by a bridle. 

890. Rushy-frlnged— fringed with rushes. 

801. Osier—a species of willow, the little branches of which aio 
used for making baskets. Dank— damp ; moist. 

892 Sliding chariot— boat gliding smoothly over tho water. 
893. Set— zeugma Agate— a precious stone ol diHoront colours. 
Sheen— brightness 

891 Turkis— turquoise, a blue stone, so called because it came 
through Turkey from Persia 
893. Channel— Severn 

897 Printless feet— feet that leave no maiku 

898 Velvet— refers to^tUo'sott woolly surfaco'oftlio’ flower. 

899 Bonds not— because of thejlightllread’(a pooliu fancy ) 

901 Charmed hand- tho spell that binds lici 

908 Ofllce best— work I like best. 

913 Of precious euro— of valuable curativc'puwer. 

914 Thrice— thrico was a significant number in magio 

916 Next— touch. Venomed seat— enchanted chair 

917 Glutinous— (Tr Epitliot) sticky, tenacious. 

921 Amphitrite— wife of Neptnue, and goddess of tho sea 
923 Anchises’ line —see note lino 27 

924-27 ** May tho tributaries of the Seicru never fail to All it 

with due supplies of water.” 

928 Singedv scorching ' 

929 " Never dry up thy waters,” or “ the luvunniit foliage along 
tliy banks ” 

931 Molten crystal— limpid water as clear as crystal 

932 Billows— waves of the sea caused by tho wind They got 
bigger as tho river approaches tho sen. 

433 Beryl— a kind of emerald Golden ore- gold minos are 
actually found in Wales , 
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934-37. The meaning of .these lines is not quite clear Brydges 
takes 7icad to mean the Severn and paraphrases these lines thus, 
“ may you be crowded with many a tower and terrace on your lofty 
sides and here and there with groves of myrrh and cinamon upon 
thy banks,” Knightly explains, thy head (banks) bo crowned 

round with towers and be thou adorned with myrrh and cinamon 
upon thy banks.” 

938. Lend us grace— give us his mercy. 

912 ” Let there not be any unnecessary noise made until ” 

947. Your Father's residence— Ludlow Gnstle 

949. Gratulate— congratulate. 

950. Wished— for. Beside— besides 

932 Jigs —an Irish Nnglish dance ; a quick lively dance 

9SG. The stark grow high- (i e., we are light) the stars appear 

to be more distant (high) at the approach of morning 

957. ” It IS midnight ” 

958 Back -desist (that will do). Enough your plav-there 
has been enough of your country dances 

959 Sunshine holiday— C'/. L’Allcg 97-8. 

9G0 Be— are. Without .. ..nod— without such forms of clumsy 
obeisance and awkward courtesy as those of shepherds and ser- 
vants. 

9QI-G3. Other., leas— "the dance to come is to be a lighter 
tripping in refined fashion, dainty as that which Mercury might 
have devised on some Greek meadow for the wood-nymph ” (Masson) 
Other trippings — 1 p , the qraceful dance of the Lady and her 
ybrothersas compared with the heavy and ^iitsktlled dance of the 
shophords Court guise -court fashion or refined style Mercury 
—the messenger of the gods, was the personification of agility and 
reCnement. lie was the first cmliser of human manners Mincing 
—tripping with short steps, lightly and gracefully Dryades— ' 
wood nymphs 

9G8 Good— goodly , handsome. 

9G9 Branches- *.c , of the parent-tree. 
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970. Timely tried— tested at a fltbng time. 

072. Assays “trials ; tests , temptations, 

973. Crown— vide note 1 9 Deathless praise— immortal 
fame. 

974-75 To celebrate their triumph over " sensual folly and 
mtemporanco ” by joining in a victorious dance. These lines give 
the moral of the poem. 

977. Happy climes -the celestial regions , the land of the 
Blessed. 

978. Day eyes— the sun always shines. Sun is ‘the eye of 

day’ 

980. Suck . ..air inhale the sweet and pure air." 

982 Hesperus, etc.— vide note 1. 303 The three daughters of 
Hesperus were Aegle, Cynthia and Hesperia 

983 Golden tree -the tree bearing golden apples which grew in 
the garden of the daughters of Hesperus. It was guarded by a dragon. 

984. Crisped— curled. It applies to tho loaves of the trees 
which cast tlio shade Spruce— daintj' ; gay 

980. Graces -tho three goddesses, daughters of Zeus, who en- 
hanced and ennobled life’s pleasures They wore called Eiiphrosyno, 
Aglaia, and Thalia Hours - (Harac) wore tho goddesses of the 
seasons. , 

989. Musky wing — wing (btoozes) laden with fragrance. 

990 Cedarn alleys - paths bordered by cedar trees The ii in 
Oedarn has the force of o] 

991, Nard and Cassia— (7/ Ps 48, "all thy garments smetl of 
myrrh, aloes and cassia ” Nard —or spikenard is an aromatic plant 
Cassia— an aromatic plant 

992 Iris— goddess of the Rainbow. Humid — because tho rain- 
bow appears after rainfall. 

993 Blow — cause or make to blossom. 

995 Purfled scarf-'t.e , the rambois, which looks like a scarf 
embroidered with gold etc. (i e , having many colours). 

996, Drenches . ,. ..dew — " Ins soaks with celestial mois- 
tiwe," 
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997. True -pure ; chaste. The spirit Is going to apeak ol the 
nature of true love. 

998. Hyacinth— the flower that was supposed to spring from 
the blood of Hyncinthus. 

999. Adonis - the beautiful youth Adonis was killed while hunt* 
mg by a wild boar, and was mtiob lamented by the goddess Venus 
who loved him dearly. The gods were moved with pity and they 
allowed Adonis to pass six. months every year.on the earth with her 
to (an allegory of the annual revival of spring). Adonis was supposed 
be wounded every year and again restored to life. He had there- 
fore two commemoration days - one of lamentation, and the other of 
rfjoiciiip. 

1000. Waxing- improving, getting. 

1002. Assyrian queen— Venus identifled with Astarte, a 
Syrian goddess. Venus is called the Assyrian Qtteen because she 
was flrst worshipped in Assyria 

1003-4—1 c , the spiritual heavenly love symbolised by Onpid 
and Psyche is far above the pure sexual love symbolised by Venus 
and Psjehe Sheen -brightness. Spangled— adorned with 
spangles , glittering Cupid... Psyche— Cupid, god of love and 
son of Venus, loved Psvclie (human soul) and used to visit her In 
order to satisfy her curiosity as to who he was. Psyche one night, 
when Cupid was sleeping, brought a lamp to see him A drop of 
oil fell on Cupid, and he awoke and fled Psyche wandered from 
place to place seeking her lover, and she had to endure much 
persecution from Venus At last Jove pitied her and made her a 
goddess and the bride ol Cupid “ In this story Psyche represents 
the human soul, which is disciplined and purified by earthly mis- 
fortune and so fitted for the enjoyment of tree happiness in heaven.” 
“(Bell) Notice the three gradations of love . (1) Lust, typified by 
Comus, (2; Ordinary sexual love, typified by Venus and Adonis , and 
(3) High spiritml love, typified by Cupid and Psyche. 

1005. Sweet entranced m a state of delicious rapture ” 

1010. Blissful turns in his Apology for Smectymnus Milton has 
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the uamcs of the twi£s of love as knowledge and virhte instead of 
youth and joy 

1012. Now task— now that m; task (vide. 1 18) Smoothly— 
satisfactorily ; successfully ; safely. 

1014 Green earth’s end — “ the limits of the world,” which 
according to the ancients, seemed just beyond the straits of Gibral- 
top. 

1015 ” Where, at the horizon, the arched sky seems gradually 
to slope down towards the earth ” 

1017 To the horns of the crescent. 

1018-23 The moral of the poem is summoued up in these con- 
cluding lines Virtue can make one truly free, both in body and 
mind, and can enable one to go into the very presence of God 
If one feels one’s weakness, God will lend His helping hand. 

1021 Sphery chime-" Music of the spheres” Higher 
Chime— the Empyrean -the abode of God and the blessed. 

1022-23 " A triumphant expression of that confidence in the 
invincibleness of virtue when aided by Divine Providence, and 
therefore a fitting conclusion of the whole masque ” (Bell) 

Milton, when at Genova, in 1839, wrote these two lines in the 
album of a Neapolitan refugee, named Cerdogni, and beneath them 
he wrote . — 

“ Cisliim nonanimum miito dum trans mare curro ” li.e., when I 
cross the sea, I change the sky, but not my mind) implying that he 
always believed in the doctrine of virtue expressed in tlie nbove^ 
lines. 
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